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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_o——_—- 


NTELLIGENCE from Tunis is obscured by the dislike of the 
French Generals to any report of their movements. It is 
known, however, that the corps d’armée commanded by General 
Vincendom crossed the frontier on the 24th inst., and is slowly 
advancing towards Tunis. El Kef has been occupied, and the 
Island of Tabarca, and the force is moving towards Biserta. The 
Kroumirs make, of course, but ineffective resistance, stealing up 
to the columns, firing, and then running away ; and the Tunisian 
troops have not fought, the garrison of El Kef in particular 
evacuating the fort without firing a shot. The Bey has 
appealed for aid to Constantinople and to Europe, and pro- 
tests that he is unjustly invaded, and that he will not 
fight. Constantincple, however, sends him nothing but 
documents maintaining the Sultan’s suzerainty, which the 
French deny, and Europe looks on without keen interest. The 
probable course of the affair, therefore, is that the Bey, failing 
all other resource, will get together what force he can, will 
tesist the crossing of the Medjerdah, and so will give the French 
an excuse for occupying Tunis, which at present they say they 
do not wish to do. They only desire the Bey to acknowledge 
their protectorate, which he, who has just acknowledged the 
Sultan’s suzerainty, cannot do. It is quite possible that a 
tising in Tunis, where fanatics are inclined to kill out the Euro- 
peans, especially the Maltese, may bring about a final crisis. 











The Kroumirs, against whom the French campaign in Tunis 
is nominally directed, form a group of Moorish—that is, half- 
caste Arab—clans, sixteen in number, who claim the coast 
between Tuhis and Algeria. They were formerly pirates, like 
all Tunisians and Algerines, and detest Europeans for putting 
an end to their chief means of livelihood. They have gradually 
retreated from the coast towards the hills, where they keep their 
flocks, but occasionally supplement their resources by raids 
upon French or Tunisian subjects. They profess a nominal 
obedience to the Bey, but substantially acknowledge no 
authority but their own. They are said to be less than 40,000 
i number, which may be true, as their hills would not 
maintain large tribes; and they are said to be very war- 
like, though they offer, by French accounts, very trifling 
resistance. Once conquered, they will be quite powerless, as 
atoad which will carry mountain guns will enable the Com- 
mandant to chastise them, and they will probably betake them- 
selves to military service. They have, it is believed, allies 
among the population of Tunis, but none who can give them 
teal assistance, as the region is too wild for the settled Arabs, 
and they can supply no commissariat. The Kroumirs are very 

our Indian frontier tribes on the north, with the difference 
that they are not aware how irresistible regular troops are in 
the Plains, They will learn that lesson, however, in a single 
fampaign, and thenceforward defend only the hills. 


Lord Beaconsfield has left an unexpected will. He bequeaths 





all his papers to Lord Rowton, with orders to publish such of 
them as he thinks advisable, but to avoid hurting private feel- 
ings; and as regards the correspondence with the Queen, to 
abide strictly by her Majesty’s orders. Out of any money re- 
ceived for the publication, Lord Rowton is to take £500; but 
the remainder and the Hughenden estate, which is described 
in Domesday Book as covering 1,000 acres and yielding 
£1,490 a year, is settled in strict entail upon the Earl’s 
nephew, Ceningsby Disraeli, a lad in whom it is reported his 
uncle saw “the stuff of a man.” He is described as a retiring 
lad, with bright, black eyes, and a distinctive Jewish look. 
His majority is postponed to twenty-six, and meanwhile all 
accumulations are to be invested in land, to increase the pro- 
perty and pay off mortgages. No other persons are mentioned 
in the will, except the sisters of Coningsby Disraeli, who come 
after him in the entail, and the document itself is in the driest 
legal form. Should it chance that Hughenden falls to one of the 
sisters, any owner of the manor is asked to take the name of 
Disraeli, the object of the whole arrangement being evidently to 
keep the name alive. The will was unexpected, but when one 
thinks of it, it is very characteristic. Lord Beaconsfield never 
could quite decide, especially if he had to address a Bucks 
audience, whether he was himself, or an English country 
gentleman. 


The Bradlaugh question has broken out again, in almost all 
its former virulence. On Tuesday night, Mr. Bradlaugh came 
up to the table and offered to take the oath, whereupon the 
Speaker, who, in our opinion, ought to have ruled that he had 
no legal power to refuse him the oath, declared himself unpre- 
pared, under the circumstances of the case, to stop the debate ; 
and then Sir Stafford Northcote rose, and in a very moderate 
speech insisted that the House, being aware of the unmeaning- 
ness of the most solemn words of the oath to Mr. Bradlaugh, 
ought to refuse him permission to profane the oath, as he was 
willing to profane it. Mr. Bright, in a very warm plea for 
liberty of conscience, pressed the view that Mr. Bradlaugh re- 
cognised the obligation of the oath, though not any more obli- 
gation than he would have recognised in an affirmation, and 
reminded the Opposition,— 

“That Bigotry may swell 
The sail he sets for Heaven with blasts from hell.” 
Mr. Gorst admitted that the Law Courts could not interfere in 
the case, and Mr. Bradlaugh, from the bar of the House, argued 
his own cause with some force, though not so effectively as last 
year. 





Then Mr. Gladstone rose, and in a very powerful speech, in 
which he did not deny that Mr. Bradlaugh’s willingness to use 
solemn words carrying, to him, no significance, was not com- 
mendable, still insisted that the House had no legal right to re- 
fuse the oath toany duly-elected Member willing to take it; and 
that if it availed itself of extraneous information to forbid the 
oath to Mr. Bradlaugh, the door was opened to unlimited in- 
quisitions of the same sort in the case of other Members. And 
he quoted the very strong opinion of the venerable Sir George 
Grey, to the effect that Mr. Bradlaugh had a legal claim to have 
the oath administered to him,—a view which, as it is well 
known, the Conservative ex-Attorney-General, Sir John Holker, 
entirely shares. Nevertheless, on a division, taken in athinnish 
House, Sir Stafford Northcote carried the day by a majority 
of 33 (208 to 175), a great many Liberals absenting themselves, 
and a not inconsiderable group voting with Sir Stafford North- 
cote. Of course, there had been no Government whip. 





A scene of much confusion followed the division, Mr. Brad- 
laugh returning repeatedly to the charge and claiming to take the 
oath, till the Speaker appealed for help, and Mr. Bradlaugh was, 
on the motion of Sir S. Northcote, ordered to be removed by 
the Serjeant-at-Arms. Much angry recrimination followed, 
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and on Wednesday the dispute was resumed in a more moderate 
tone, Sir Stafford Northcote almost conveying,—or at least 
appearing to many to convey,—that he would not resist a Bill 
to give all Members a choice between an affirmation and an 
oath, if it were introduced by the Government, and not made 
the subject of any bargain with Mr. Bradlaugh, who, if well 
advised, would not attempt again to force himself into the 
House, against the decision of the majority. Mr. Bright niade 
a very moderate speech, recommending this compromise, which 
many of the Liberals who voted on Tuesday with Sir Stafford 
Northcote,—Mr. Walter, for instance, if he counts asa Liberal, 
and Mr. Norwood,—expressed their willingness to accept. And 
Mr. Gladstone declared that if the Opposition Leader did not 
oppose the Bill, such a Bill as this might, he thought, be 
brought in by the Government. In the meantime, however, 
Mr. Bradlaugh is in some danger of being made a bankrupt for 
the amount of the fines incurred by him when voting in the 
House, and bankruptcy would vacate his seat at once. The 
whole thing is a storm in a puddle; but the puddle is a muddy 
one, and a good many people have been bespattered by its 
turbid waters. 


The West Cheshire election is an encouraging one for the 
Liberals. It ended in the return of the Conservative candidate, 
Mr. Tollemache,—who will “seriously consider” the Irish 
Land Bill,—but the Liberal vote increased from 4,008, given to 
Mr. Cornwallis West at the general election, to 4,418; andthe Tory 
majority was only 382, instead of 627. Moreover, the correspond- 
ents of the Liverpool Post affirm that this increase of Liberalism 
has been almost entirely among the farmers, the Tories having 
gained round Birkenhead, which is penetrated with the special 
Toryism of Liverpool. Mr. Tollemache succeeds a Tory, and 
the election therefore is only important as an indication of 
farmers’ feeling; and, according to appearances, the county, a 
Tory stronghold, has become increasingly Liberal since Mr. 
Gladstone came into power. 


The debate on the Land Bill has hitherto been rather 
uareal. Mr. Gibson, indeed, opened it on Monday, in a 
vigorous speech of detail, intended to denounce its legal com- 
plexity and its great injustice to the landlords; but his speech 
had two great blots,—one, that it was a series of committee 
speeches rather than a speech for the second reading; aud next, 
that it led up to no definite motion. Of course, he made much 
of the argument that the rules laid down for guiding the Land 
Court in assessing a fair rent would be at least construable as 
a direction to carve the value of the tenant-right, or, where there 
is no tenaxt-right, of the compensation for disturbance, out of 
the rent ; complained bitterly of the provisions for free sale and 
the unreal pre-emption given to the landlord, attacked the one- 
sidedness of the clauses which give the tenant an appeal to the 
Court, and do not give it to the landlord; and asserted generally 
that the Bill was one for the encouragement of litigation by 
tenants, and would give rise to litigation of which the duration 
would be something like a hundred years, and the cost five or 
six millions, 


Lord Lymington made a very able speech in defence of the 
Bill, arguing the case for free sale in the interest of the landlord, 
and showing that it made it the interest of the tenant to keep 
and leave his farm in good condition. He was followed by Mr. 
Ferster, who, answering Mr. Gibson on the subject of the diree- 
tions for the valuation of a “ fair rent,” affirmed that it was not in 
any way intended to carve the value of the tenant-right or the 
compensation for disturbance out of the rent, but that it was 
intended to prevent the Court from so raising the rent that 
nobody would be able to give as much for the tenant-right as had 
hitherto been given; or, where there is as yet no tenant-right, as 
much as a Court would have hitherto given by way of com- 
pensation for disturbance. He showed that so far from 
plunging all Ireland into litigation, the tendency of the Bill was 
to prevent low-rented tenants from going into Court at all, lest 
their rent should be raised, and to induce rack-renting landlords 
to lower their rents, before the tenants appealed to the Court 
to lower them for them. 


On Thursday, Lord Elcho made one of his Aerce onslaughts 
upon the Bill, alleging that it enacted not only the “three I’s,” 
but the “one R,’—simple robbery,—or what might, perhaps, be 
better styled the “ two R’s,—“ Robbery wrapped up.” ‘The Prime 
Minister had bantered Mr. Bonamy Price on his tendency to 
reason out a theory for Ireland just as he would for the planet 





Saturn, but the reference to Saturn was not happy, as th 
notorious thing about Saturn was that Saturn had shane 
eating his own children, and that was what Mr. Gladston ps 
preparing to do in 1881 with his principles of 1870, Was 
was embarking on that course of sentimental statesma 2 
which t aded “for party purposes on the predatory inal : 
of men.” ‘The result of this legislation would be to 2 re 
but one blade of grass grow where two grew before. ake 
worse still, the Government, with their eyes open pe. 
“walking themselves, and driving the nation, into the 
which was being openly and avowedly dug by the honest 
Member for Cork for the interment of the unity of the Empie” 
In that simile, Lord Elcho got into difficulties, The grave i 
for the unity of the Empire must have been a very big one iahar 
if the Government could drive the nation into it as well; andin 
point of fact, what the Government are doing is this: jy the 
grave dug for the unity of the Empire, they are burying joe 
the unity of the Empire, but the bad tenure-law of Ireland, Mj 
Charles Russell spoke in reply, and his defence of the Bi). 
though rather legal and technical—which was necessary, Psi 
reply to Mr. Gibson—was very effective. And ata later period 
of the evening, the Attorney-General for Ireland spoke on the 
same lines, though with much less ability than Mr. Russell, 


Sir Stafford Northcote has made his first exercise of power 
as the Chief of his Party. Ata meeting of the Conservatives 
at the Carlton Club, on Thursday, he deprecated giving a 
decided negative to the Irish Land Bill, and proposed to meetit 
with a vague amendment, expressing the wish of the Conserya. 
tives to confirm and “ secure in full efficiency the customs in Ire. 
land” (in other words, Ulster tenant-right), and to remedy proved 
defects in the Irish Land Bill of 1870; but, beyond this, declaring 
that it would be better to seek for the social and material improve 
ments in that country by means of measures for the development 
of its industrial resources, rather than by a measure which con. 
fuses, without settling on a just and permanent basis, the rela. 
tions of landlord and tenant. And Lord John Manners has 
given notice of an amendment to this effect. The policy pro. 
posed is moderate, and so far wise, for the Conservatives would 
have been deserted by their own Irish supporters if they had 
proposed any more resolute resistance to the Bill; but the actual 
terms of the amendment are superfluously vague, aud do not point 
to anything on which Conservative feeling could detinitely fasten, 
If Sir Stafford had pressed a full compensation to the Irish land- 
lords as the main amendment to be urged in Committee, he would 
have shown more tact as a leader, for the general industrial 
development of Ireland are words of much sound and littl 
meaning. Wise Conservatism should be moderate, but it should 
also be very definite. 

The Irish Catholic Bishops have drawn up a series of Resolu- 
tions on the subject of the Land Bill which must have the effect 
of greatly strengthening the hands of the Government, though 
some of them appear to us to press unduly upon the landlords. 
They are very plain and straightforward, and with one of these 
resolutions,—though it is a strong one,—we feel a great deal of 
sympathy Itis this :—* That the protection granted by the Bill 
should not be withheld from tenants now owing arrears of reut, 
but that the Court should be empowered to adjudicate on all 
such cases of arrears, in accordance with the principles of the 
Bill; and further, to stay proceedings in evictions for the nou 
payment of rent.” The last sentence does not, we suppose, 
mean that evictions should be stayed by the Government before 
the Bill passes,—which is impossible--but only that when the 
Bill passes, the Court should have power to look into the case 
of pending evictions, and stay proceedings, and even reduce 
arrears, where it thinks fit. The acceptance of such a provision 
would certainly damp the existing zeal for hasty and unjast 
evictions, 

The Powers do not appear to have made the position of the 
Porte any better by the betrayal of Greece. The Government 
of Athens has now accepted the boundary fixed by the Ambas- 
sadors,—but it is with the internal reserve that should the 
Albanian insurrection grow serious, they will fight for the rights 
of the Greek inhabitants of Epirus. The bitterness in Gree 
moreover, increases day by day, especially in the Army, anil 
according to the correspondent of the Standard, there is serials 
doubt whether on Sunday (to-morrow) the King will not be 
home to Copenhagen. ‘The whole of the County Councils have 
protested against the surrender. ‘The Albanian revolt, tho 


said in Tory journals to be suppressed, is in no way subdued 
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e having still the command of 20,000 men. Dervish 

ha is waiting for reinforcements, which are advancing from 

- and the Albanian clansmen for arms, which are 
hom Italy, and perhaps from Trieste, a proclamation 
gant h Pasha that he came to protect the Albanians from 
ae designs not having produced a conciliatory effect. 
ey it is reported that Austria has demanded, and the 


Sultan has granted, his recall. 


oe 
the Leag@ 





The Sultan has suddenly discovered that his predecessor, 
Abdul Aziz, did not commit suicide after his deposition, but 
yas murdered. The allegation is that the Minister of War, 
Hassein Avni, bribed a wrestler employed in the Palace to hold 
the unfortunate monarch, while another servant cut open his 
yeins with a pair of large scissors. Several of the highest 
Ministers, including Mahmoud Damad, are declared to have 
heen implicated in the plot, and to have stolen the 
private treasure of the Sovereign afterwards. The Sultan, 
after cross-examining the accused, threatened them with 
‘stant death, but finally ordered them to be brought to 
trial, As nobody, in spite of the testimony of eleven phy- 
siclans, ever doubted that Abdul Aziz was murdered, 
this very Jate inquiry must have some political object. 
The probability is that the Sultan has discovered that his own 
jife is in danger from an intrigue among persons high enough 
to be formidable, and adopts this method of getting rid of 
them. He thus avoids all the annoyance of having to produce 
his information, and all risk of interference from European 
Ambassadors, who cannot defend the assassins of a crowned head. 


The Continental papers and one or two English journals 
assert that the Russian Government desires to summon the 
Powers of Europe to a Conference for the better prevention of 
assassinations, and Sir Charles Dilke on Thursday, though he 
denied negotiations, admitted that there was something in the 
reports, Germany and Austria, it is said, are willing, 
Switzerland is alarmed, and France and Great Britain 
are perplexed. They do not wish to enter such a conference, 
and are unwilling to give a blank refusal. The Conference, we 
fear, would be too dangerous, as the majority might carry pro- 
posals inconsistent with the right of asylum, and only feasible 
where the police are invested with preventive powers. The 
sensible course would be to ask for definite proposals as to im- 
provements in the treaties, and then accept or reject them on 
the merits. Great Britain is perfectly willing to prevent murder, 
whether directed against a king or a subject; but the Imperial 
Courts want, when Kings are threatened, to make suspicion 
equivalent to evidence. 


We have throughout contended that Chili was right in its 
original quarrel with Peru, and have rather sympathised with 
the plucky and well-organised little nation in its campaign against 
its larger but amorphous antagonist. But the Chilians, by all 
accounts, are misusing victory. ‘They demand three provinces, 
possession of the Peruvian ports, a pledge that Peru shall keep 
no navy for forty years, and a huge indemnity, to be paid 
out of sales of guano, which, till it is paid, will be effected by 
the Peruvians for Chilian profit. To enforce these terms, they 
have set up a mock Peruvian Government, and are allowing the 
country to fall into anarchy, amidst which all persons with any- 
thing to lose are being massacred, as are also the Chinese 
labourers. ‘The effect will be that the Spanish civilisation of 
Peru, such as it was, will disappear, and the wilder Indians 
of the interior will oppress their settled countrymen and 
the whites, The Chilians have a right to the guano as 
spoil of war, and to annex any province they want, or 
wen to dominate Peru. But then they are bound to 
govern the territory they conquer. They have no right 
Whatever to reduce an immense section of the earth’s surface 
to anarchy, merely becanse it is inconvenient to themselves to 
administer it. They will bring the Americans down upon them, 
before they have done. 


Lord Hartington and Mr. Bright spoke on Wednesday at a 
dinner given by the Fishmongers’ Company. After a reference 
‘oLord Beaconsfield, in which he recognised him as an honour- 
able opponent who sought no personal or petty ends, but cared 
for the greatness of England, Lord Hartington alluded to the 
tisappointment some ardent minds had felt at the slow pro- 
Aress of the Government. They had expected that with the 
ulvent of Liberals to power all would go well, but though 
the new pilot might save a ship which had been running 





on the breakers, it was not in his power all at once to 
produce calm seas. The Government had not reversed all 
their predecessors had done. They had tried to utilise the 
Treaty of Berlin, so as to obtain freedom for the nationalities 
in the Balkans. They had secured peace in South Africa on terms 
which were, no doubt, subject to criticism, but which were not the 
worse or better because we had suffered petty reverses there. 
They had produced a Land Bill for Treland which would, he 
believed, provide a modus vivendi, while the great object of the 
Bill, the increase in the number of landowners, was being 
carried out. He looked to peasant-proprietorship and emigra- 
tion as the remedies for Ireland, but till they could be applied, 
the Land Bill would “ tide over the time.” 

Mr. Bright, at the same dinner, was at first full of reminis- 
cences, but he also glided into the Land Bill, which he believed 
would “ steady the price of land in Ireland,” secure the Jand- 
lord in his moderate rent, and enable him to live in quiet- 
ness among his own people. “If you secure the tenant, 
you secure the landlord.” He believed that the Jlanc- 
lords’ fears were as ill-founded as in 1845, when all 
landlords believed themselves ruined, thongh they were on 
the threshold of a period which, according to Mr. Caird, 
added £300,000,000 to the capiial value of the soil. He 
attributed the .present depression of the country, especially in 
its internal trade, to the loss of £50,000,000 a year, for three 
continuous years, through bad harvests. He 1ecommended 
patience to the Liberals, declaring that the Government was 
working steadily, and reminded them of a remark made by the 
late Lord Derby to himself,—“If you ever come to be a 
Minister, you will find out how difficult it is to do anything 
that is good.” 


In the Times of Monday Mr. J. G. Romanes characterises the 
agitation against Vivisection as diverted against “a harmless 
will-o’-the-wisp,” and declares that it has diverted human feeling 
from its true work, the work of insisting on more humane 
modes of trapping rabbits and other creatures which multiply 
too fast for the interest of like a 
harmless will-o’-the-wisp than the doctrine of the physiolo- 
gists, that we may legitimately inflict any amount of physical 
anguish on scores of the highest and most trusting creatures, 
in order, for instance, to ascertain the effect of particular drugs 
on the secretion of bile, we find it impossible to conceive. And 
yet, this is what the vivisectors hold; and it is the principle on 
which, unfortunately, the law still enables them, even in Great 
Britain, frequently to act. No economy of needless animal 
pain will neutralise the mischief of a teaching which declares 
all pain to be needful, which is inflicted on animals for the sake 
of diminishing the suffering that we ourselves are otherwise 
required to bear. Once teach men to believe that, and they will 
soon imitate Dr. Klein in regarding a single grain even of 
human inconvenience as outweighing any number of ounces 


man. Anything less 


of animal anguish. 


The sermons preached on the death of Lord Beaconsfield, so 
far as they have been reported in the papers, have not often 
been apposite ; but Canon Liddon’s at St. Paul’s was a remark- 
able exception, and so also was Mr. Baldwin Brown’s, at Brixton. 
Canon Farrar, at Westminster Abbey, dwelt eloquently and 
justly on the courage with which Lord Beaconsfield had upheld 
the cause of the Jews; bnt when he enlarged on “ the dignity of 
his reticence under injuries,” he was hardly careful for the 
accuracy of history; and when he spoke of “the strength of 
will by which Lord Beaconstield had overcome all obstacles 
to achieving the end he had in view,” he forgot how unsatis- 
factorily that strength of will had frequently shown itself in 
political life. The Rector of Sandringham was even more 
enthusiastic. Lives such as Lord Beaconsfield’s, he said, are 
the talents which God entrusts to nations; shall we be found 
willing to put these gifts out to usury, and to turn the five 
talents into five talents more? Further, such great men as 
these are the “ mountain summits,” whence come “ the moral 
and intellectual breezes which revive and quicken the drooping 
energies of the dwellers below, and sweep the deadly miasmas 
from life’s lower levels.” The Rector of Sandyingham’s experi- 
ence of such miasmas must be quite unique, if the moral breezes 
coming down upon us from the mountain ranges stretching 
from Vivian Grey to Endymion have swept them all away. 


Consols were on Friday 1013 to 101}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BRADLAUGH IMBROGLIO. 


T is difficult to find any one connected with this Bradlaugh 
business who is not to blame. Mr. Bradlaugh himself 
is certainly to blame in ever making a difficulty about taking 
the oath, when that difficulty appears to have been so trivial 
that he has since ignored it, and demands as his legal right to 
have the oath administered to him. By himself originating 
the difficulty, he gave the House of Commons direct cognisance 
of a state of opinion which they would otherwise have had to 
embark in an inquisitorial investigation to establish, and 
by so doing has directly played into the hands of his op- 
ponents. By since waiving the difficulty, he has further 
given a good deal of plausibility to the view that whatever 
his conscience on these matters may be, it is, at all events, 
easy and flexible; and, moreover, he has thereby very much 
diminished the force of the argument for doing away with 
the oath, since it is apparent that his own objection to it was 
at best rather of the nature of pure fastidiousness than of 
genuine moral difficulty. 

And not only is Mr. Bradlaugh to blame for making 
capital out of a supposed moral difficulty which clearly had 
very little, if any, real existence for him, as his subsequent 
conduct sufficiently proved, but, in our opinion at least, the 
Speaker is seriously to blame, at all events in this last instance, 
for not taking the question out of the domain of discussion, by 
declaring that he had no constitutional power to refuse the 
oath to any duly elected Member who offered to take it. 
The view of the case taken by some of the best lawyers, 
Conservative as well as Liberal,—by Sir J. Nolker, no 
less than by Sir George Grey and Sir Henry James,— 
at least amounts to this,—that any duly elected Member 
who offers himself for the oath has a legal right to have it 
administered to him; and if that view is well founded, it seems 
to us clear that the Speaker had ample authority to act upon 
it, and to decline to permit a discussion which might result— 
and probably has resulted—in betraying him into an illegal 
course of action. We have given Mr. Brand full credit 
for the great strength with which he met the difficulties of 
Obstruction this Session, but we cannot give him any credit for 
his vacillation in this Bradlaugh business. Last year, no doubt, 
he had a fair excuse for permitting debate, on the ground that 
Mr. Bradlaugh had himself raised the difficulty concerning the 
taking of the oath, and having so raised it since his election, 
the House had a primd facie right to discuss whether he 
should be allowed to leap the obstacle to taking the oath 
which he had himself interposed, so soon as he found that 
it was likely to prove a serious one. But on the present 
occasion there was no excuse for vacillation. Mr. Brad- 
laugh, freshly elected by Northampton, came to the table 
and presented himself for the administration of the oath in 
the usual manner. The Speaker, by permitting Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s intervention, has virtually precluded himself from 
objecting to similar intervention in any future case. If any 
one on a future occasion should claim to have adducible evid- 
ence that any Agnostic Member of the House has expressed’ 
views striking at the root of the special obligation of oaths, 
we do not see how the Speaker could overrule his interference, 
and peremptorily decline to listen to inquisitorial investigations, 

And if the Speaker himself is not free from blame for not 
taking into his own hands the right to stop a discussion which 
has probably landed him in an illegal course,—not the less 
illegal, that one does not see how it can be authoritatively 
condemned or any penalty exacted for the blunder,—the 
Government assuredly are not free from blame in the 
matter. If anything can be clear, it is that the Govern- 
ment should have made the division of Tuesday night an 
official affair, and should have summoned their supporters 
to strengthen their hands in upholding their view of the issue. 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech was most convincing; Mr. Bright’s 
speech was most moving ; but why were speeches such as those 
made by Mr, Gladstone and Mr. Bright, followed up by so 
lame and impotent a conclusion as a division from which more 
than half the Liberal majority stayed away? It was per- 
fectly evident on Wednesday that the leaders felt how great a 
blunder they had made on Tuesday; but then it was too 
late to repair it, except by the cumbrous and time-wasting 
machinery of a new Bill. Yet this was a question 


of the utmost moment to the Liberal party,—one in- 
volving, to a certain extent, freedom of conscience, for 








it was undoubtedly a question of foisting ; 
of allegiance a new and wholly unintended’ a oath, 
test,—besides being a question of even greater importance ; 
its effect on the procedure and busi f th hit 
Pp nd business of the Session, y 
the Government treated the question as if it were o et 
indifference to them as a Government, though the Pe of 
Minister and Mr. Bright gave their whole personal ig 
to the defeated side. This is a shilly-shally mode 
treating the matter, which the country will not understa i 
Is it conceivable that there were members of the Cabinet 
who refused to allow the question to be treated jn - 
usual way as a Government question? That is the oe 
solution we can imagine of this extraordinary proceeding. hi 
it is one we can hardly credit. A member of the Cabine 
who was determined that the Oath of the House of Commons 
should be erected into an abstract test of the Theism of its 
Members, would hardly deserve the confidence of the Liberal 
party. For our own parts, we dread, and oppose with all oy 
hearts, the Atheism of the day, and the relaxation of practical 
morality to which that Atheism, no doubt, tends ; but it ig not 
by this contemptible endeavour after the restoration of 
dogmatic test, that any manly Liberal will try to fight tha 
Atheism or that relaxed morality to which it tends, 

And if the Government have been remiss, the Liberal party 
have been still more remiss. Those of them who absented them. 
selves or voted with the Opposition, should seriously question 
their own principles, and ask themselves whether they have or 
have not been in earnest in their former votes for the removal of 
theological tests on eur political and intellectual life. Wha 
the triumph of Sir Stafford Northcote’s resolution on Tuesday 
means, if it means anything real at all, is clearly this,—that 
the House ought to appoint a Committee of scrutiny into the 
sense in which honourable Members are prepared to take the 
oath, and to refuse it to all who cannot answer their questions 
as to the obligation and significance of the oath in a satisfac. 
tory manner. Why is Mr. Bradlaugh to be refused the 
oath, when other Agnostics, who hardly know themselves 
what they mean, or whether they mean anything, by a 
solemn appeal to the divine help, are permitted to take it in 
silence? If this reaction is to continue, let it, at least, mean 
something more than a dead-set against a particular man, It 
seems to us perfectly humiliating that the House of Commons 
should refuse the oath to Mr. Bradlaugh, because they happen 
to know that he regards it just as he would regard a solemn 
affirmation, and yet permit it to be administered to scores 
of others who certainly think of it just as Mr. Bradlaugh 
does, though their views are not so well known to the 
world. Let a Committee be appointed to draw up a little 
catechism through which every Member shall be put before he 
takes the oath, with the understanding that any one who 
does not give the approved answer to all the questions con 
tained in it, shall be refused the right to take the oath at all. 
In that case, the action of the House of Commons would hare 
some meaning in it, and not be the contemptible set against 
particular atheist which it at present is. But does a single 
Member of the Liberal party suppose that if he voted fora 
Committee to draw up such a catechism, he would ever be 
returned again as a Liberal by his constituency? If he 
does he grossly deceives himself. And if he does not, he 
was hardly acting honourably in not giving his support to 
those Liberals who resisted Sir Stafford Northcote’s reactionary 
proposal of Tuesday last. 


eight 





THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON THE LAND BILL. 


\ \ YE do not understand those who say that the Duked 
Argyll need not have quitted the Cabinet, because 
the difference between him and his colleagues upon the 
Land Bill was but trifling, after all. It seems to us most 
radical. The Duke, like Lord Lansdowne and Lord Leco- 
field and other proprietors who distrust the Bill, is most wilt 
ing that the State should purchase estates and sell them to 
the tenants, minimises, though he does not deny, the danger 
and difficulties of that operation, and, if we fully understand 
him, would not in all cases resist expropriation at {ar 
prices. He sees, in fact, as every statesman must, that in 
country like Ireland, absolute ownership cannot last un 
there are many landlords, and desires rather than depres 
large success for the purchasing clauses of the Bill. bY 
there he stops, and breaks finally with his colleagues. * 
very essence of their measure is that for a time, “ 
which, as they hope, tenancy will be “ shading off, “ a 
Hartington said on Wednesday night in Fishmongers Hall," 
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proprietorship, a joint proprietorship should be pg 
exist between the owner and the tenant, and this the Duke 
a Argyll strenuously resists. He is willing to concede a Court 
of Arbitration which shall decide between landlord and tenant 
: to the fairness of any rent, and for a short time to allow the 
ena an exclusive right of appealing to this Court, but he holds 
erfect ownership to be not only just, but essential to agn icultural 
improvements. “Any legislation,’ he says, “* which tends still fur- 
ther to limit that freedom [of dealing with property by contract], 
or to confuse and confound the rights and duties of those who 
own and those who hire land, is injurious and retrograde 
legislation.” He objects, therefore, absolutely to Free Sale, 
as “the very heart and centre of doctrines tending to confu- 
sion,” and denies that any “ right” to it exists, the “ in- 
terest” of the tenant in his holding being like many other 
interests—for example, in many cases of copartnership— 
which cannot be freely sold, or, indeed, sold at all, without 
the consent of others equally or more interested. A junior 
partner in a great City firm has a direct “interest” in his 
share, but he cannot freely sell his share, and so force his 
partners to admit a man they may not like. _The Duke, 
therefore, rejects free sale, and he also rejects fixity, 
contemplating obviously a continuance of the great Irish 
grievance,—ejection at the will of the landlord, for causes 
other than non-payment of rent. He says, “* Above all, in a large 
part of Ireland the tillage of the people is so rude, their 
habits so antiquated, and their holdings so scattered and so 
miserable, that it is very often an indispensable preliminary 
to all improvement that they should be rearranged and more 
or less consolidated.” This process of ‘ consolidation,” by 
sweeping away small tenants, is precisely the one to which 
Irishmen object, which, they say, and say truly, is inconsistent 
with the historic rights of the occupiers, and which, next to 
the practice of rack-renting, has created the existing agitation. 
It is to prevent such acts, to leave the tenant a “ pro- 
perty,” however partial or limited, in his farm, and by 
preventing eviction, to maxe him as secure in his inferior 
right as the landlord in his superior one, that the Bill has been 
introduced, and if these ends are not attained, it becomes worse 
than useless, The Duke of Argyll insists, on the other hand, 
on absolute ownership in its extreme form—except as regards 
excessive demands for rent—rejects the Bill in its essence, 
and is, therefore, justified in quitting the Cabinet which in- 
sists on it. The question is not, perhaps, strictly moral, but 
it involves a difference of policy so broad and deep that the 
Duke of Argyll, had he stayed, would have stayed to help a 
Bill which he believed would put Ireland backwards. It is 
not necessary to argue that such a course was impossible. 


The Duke’s proposals come, in fact, to this,—that he would 
consent to arbitration as to a fair rent, and for a time to 
arbitration against the landlord’s will, but on all other points 
he would leave matters as they stand, except by facilitating 
sales by owners to tenants. As he does not question the depth, 
or area, or menacing character of Irish agitation, this decision 
involves another,—that he would either extend purchase until 
the grievances disappeared, that is, in practice, make it nearly 
universal; or would compel the Irish to submit to a tenure 
which, rightly or wrongly, they abhor, and declare to 
be the first source of all their discontent. As the Duke 
of Argyll is not only a statesman, but a Liberal, we 
will not discuss the second alternative, further than to 
say that its open acceptance might have produced a 
strike against rent which would either have rendered all 
property insecure, and therefore all civilisation ; or have ended 
in a civil war, in which the strength of Great Britain would 
have been employed in collecting by military force a particular 
class of debts. He must, therefore, have contemplated an 
immense and rapid extension of the area of purchase, possibly 
even the gigantic plan of buying Ireland for resale to the 
tenants. Ccnsidering the well-known circumstances of Ireland, 
the deep land-hunger which exists there, and the fear of the 
future which reigns even on the leniently-managed properties, 
his words quite cover that :—“ 1. The head and front,” he says, 
“of the new Land Bill ought to have been the provisions for 
the easy and extensive acquisition of ownership in land in 
Ireland. I attach no paramount importance to the many 
arguments which have been and may be brought against 
the State buying and dealing in land. It is avowedly an 
exceptional operation. It is, of course, open to many objec- 
tions. It involves some evils—even, perhaps, some risks 
and dangers. There will certainly be many failures. But 
there 1s an immense object to be gained, and that object is the 
establishment of a more numerous and of a more indigenous body 





| 


of landowners in Ireland.’ Does the Duke or Argyll really 
believe that the English people would have consented to so 
gigantic an operation, involving, as it would, first, a loan of at 
least £150,000,000 sterling—the Statist, which propounded the 
scheme, gave that as the lowest figure, while Mr. Bright gave 
£300,000,000—then the collection of instalments, that is, 

virtually of rent, from 500,000 farmers for thirty-five years, by 
the agents of the State; and then the distribution of that money 

among the infinity of claimants who have liens on the land, and 

who could not be left to the mercy of a possibly dishonest land- 
lord? We can hardly believe that even Mr. Gladstone’s magical 

influence on financial questions would have induced the people 
to consent to an experiment so novel, so gigantic, and im- 
posing on the State soinvidious a duty. They would not only 
have asked why the operation should not be gradual, discon- 
tent being meanwhile alleviated by security granted to the 
tenant precisely as it is in this Bill, but they would have 
asked a question which we think the Duke of Argyll puts 
out of sight far too easily. Would the Irish people repay 
the money? If they were not compelled to do so, they would 
have received their farms in fee-simple at the expense of the 
United Kingdom, in reward for an agitation which, if excus- 
able in its inception, has been attended with most immoral 
features ; while if they were compelled, the State would be in 
this position,—that just when Irishmen were fretting most 
against rent, they would have placed over them a single 
landlord, and one against whom a strike is possible. How 
in the world, if the strike occurred, would the State 
levy the money? A landlord can evict a tenant, or the 
State can evict for him; but how is a Government to 
evict a nation, or distrain a nation, or imprison a nation ¢ 
Short of the death penalty, force would be useless, while in 
appealing to the morality of the people the State would have 
less hold than any collection of individuals. Irishmen of all 
classes acknowledge that property has some rights, and feel 
thievish when they take them away; but Irishmen of all 
classes are very apt to think that a claim from the State is 
a claim from a foreign Power, which owes to collective 
Ireland heavy compensation for injuries done in the past. 
The State would be resisted more willingly than the individual, 
and its single superiority, that it could not be shot, would be 
counterbalanced by the universal area of its claim, and 
its consequent powerlessness to meet a universal combina- 
tion. The Duke of Argyll may deny that powerlessness, if he 
pleases, but if he will reflect on what is now going on in 
Radnor about fish, on the rooted English reluctance to shed 
blood to enforce pecuniary claims, and on the impossibility of 
the State laying large areas of its own territory desolate, he 
will, we think, come round to our conclusion. 

The Duke will probably answer that the danger we 
dread exists in the Bill as it stands, and he will 
answer truly. The danger is there, undoubtedly, but 
it is minimised to the last practicable point. Even 
if all landlords secretly resolve that they will not resist 
the tenants’ desire to purchase, which is possible, though 
improbable, the tenants are dissuaded from purchasing in 
huge masses all at once. They will have a large sum to 
pay down. They will, if sitting on lightly rented estates, lose 
by buying. They will, if sitting on heavily rented estates, 
gain more by an application to the Court for a fair rent. 
They receive a right of free sale, known from experience 
to be most valuable, which they surrender when they 
buy; and they obtain a virtual fixity, which ~ may 
make it much easier to pay in interest—called rent—than 
in money down. Gradually, no doubt, they will buy; but 
in the word “ gradually” is safety, for tenants here and there 
cannot combine, like tenants everywhere, to refuse payment of 
their dues, The danger, which we quite admit to exist in 
the Bill, and to be of the first importance, is not removed ; 
but it is reduced, and it is in the reduction of danger when 
an experiment must be tried that statesmanship consists. The 
Duke’s plan would have increased the danger to a maximum, 
unless, indeed, he contemplated making purchase entirely 
voluntary, in which case he would not have met the social 
difficulty at all. All he would have done would have been to 
assist willing landlords to sell their estates to willing tenants, 
leaving the root of the evil—the Irish belief that a tenant has 
a property in the soil—entirely unaffected. 





SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE’S NEW POSITION. 
HE Conservatives have been wiser than we expected. No 
formal meeting has been held, and no regular announce- 
ment made, but it is evident from the semi-oflicial statements 
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put forward, from the reports carefully circulated as to Lord 
Beaconsfield’s opinion, and from his own attitude at the great 
party meeting of Thursday, that Sir Stafford Northcote is 
accepted as the new Conservative Leader, or, at all events, 
invested with the right to take as much leadership as it is in 
him to assume. That is wise. Sir Stafford Northcote is not 
a strong man, and, unless his release from Lord Beaconsfield’s 
sway entirely changes him, will never be one; but he is in- 
tellectually at least equal to the Duke of Richmond; he is a 
fairly safe man, and he is the only possible Leader in the 
Commons, where in the immediate future the battle of Con- 
servatism must be fought. It is always won beforehand in the 
Lords, where ability and energy, except so far as they influence 
general opinion, are alike mostly thrown away. The forward 
place of the Lords in the constitutional system disappeared 
with Lord Beaconsfield. Nothing is gained by finding good 
arguments for two or three hundred titled squires who would 
vote without any arguments at all, or, for that matter, in the 
teeth of argument. The Leader of the Conservatives has to 
rally and inspirit his broken ranks among the Representatives, 
to secure, if he can, able recruits—a difficult task, for, except 
among the caste, ability is very rarely Conservative—and, 
above all, to convince the constituencies that all ability in the 
popular House is not on the Liberal side. He has to restrain 
his followers, who at present are too angry to be reasonable, 
within the limits of discipline; to change them from a crowd 
into a party, and to show the country that the Conservatives 
can furnish a Government, as well as a number of ill-con- 
ditioned and rather flighty critics. Peers only cannot form 
a Government. He has to secure Cabinet Ministers, not acrid 
talkers. Mr. Disraeli did all that work, under most unfavourable 
circumstances, admirably well ; and it has now to be done once 
more. Whether Sir S. Northcote can do it will depend mainly 
upon his ability, now that he is independent, to trust himself, to 
develop a policy of his own, and to shake off that acquired 
tendency to small trickeries, especially of statement, which 
marked his later career in office. Politicians cannot forget the 
way in which he swallowed all his convictions about Afghani- 
stan at the bidding of Lord Beaconsfield, or his statement 
that nothing was about to happen when the summons of the 
Sepoys to Malta had been already arranged. Te is by nature 
and training a sensible, cool Whig of the old school, with 
more sense of humour than Whigs often had; and if he will 
deliver himself as one, may one day bind Conservatives and 
Whigs into a powerful organisation ; but, as yet, his tendency 
has been to defer unduly, first of all, to Lord Beaconsfield— 
whose genius overawed his sense—and next, to the “ hard” 
minds in his party, the men who, like Mr. Chaplin, think 
that the object of legislation in a country like this, living by 
varied industry, should be to make squires happy; or like 
Lord Elcho, Mr. Gorst, and those people, think that it is 
statesmanship to throw obstacles in the way of Mr. Gladstone, 
and believe, as it were, that the essence of running is the art 
of tripping up. Sir Stafford would, if left to himself, advance, 
though slowly and with caution, and with as little innovation 
as possible, holding it wonderful, in the infinite complexity of 
human affairs, that an institution should exist at all; and, in 
certain times of backwater, that temperament attracts the 
country, particularly if it is manifested by a man who 
can administer, or choose administrators; but Sir Stafford 
has yet to show that this temper is his. He may display it 
yet, and intermediately he has some decided advantages. 
Though no orator, he speaks well ; he understands the House 
of Commons, especially in its weaknesses ; he is not, we think, 
jealous of rising men, the commonest of political foibles; and 
he has a sincere respect for the machine, and a desire that it 
should move, which makes it possible for opponents to com- 
promise with, or at all events, to work with him. We cannot 
believe, watching his career without prejudice, that he can 
make or inspire a great party: but he is just now the only 
man so placed as to have a chance of doing it, and to trust 
him to make the effort was only wise. 

And what a chance it would be, if Sir Stafford Northcote 
were equal to it! Lord Beaconsfield is buried, and Jingoism 
is dead; but Conservatism is only out of heart. It cannot 
die, and its spirit might, if carefully watched, be revived with 
unexpected rapidity. We heartily approve what is going on, 
and what is proposed, as to tenure and as to county govern- 
ment, but we are not blind to the fact that the Liberals will, 
at a certain point in their advance, have much of the instinct 
of the people against them—the English are not at heart 
drab-coloured—that they will rouse the country gentlemen 
to furious energy, and that they will stir the never-sleeping 








suspicion of property, which is in this co 
of all interests save a A leader who idea Strongest 
while frankly admitting the right of the body of the Propery 
their share of power; who fought, for exampl People to 
‘ : . mt, ple, clearly ang 
frankly for ownership, while admitting that aggregation, me: 
becoming too huge and settlements too embarrassin ae 
resisted direct taxation on property, while avoiding Pace 
ist nonsense; who distinctly upheld the Income-tax ae 
extra contribution from the rich to the State, yet maintai ; 
that the charge of the poor was the burden of all ts 
merely of landowners, would ultimately draw to his pee 
large measure of support. The Liberals are sure, in thas 
advance, to make some grave blunders and alienate pei 
powerful classes,-—just as they did from 1846 to 1874. in treat. 
ing agriculturists with contempt, as people whose interests 
were averse to those of the whole community. That blunder 
cost them, first and last, ten years of Opposition. The Leader 
who, at the first sign of danger in this direction—that is ofa 
move towards equality in advance of popular feeling—heads the 
resistance, will rule England for a time, and he will have for 
many years another grand advantage. We do not think the 
Liberals of to-morrow will be wrong in their external politics 
We should trust a man like Sir Charles Dilke about them just 
as soon and as fully as Lord Granville, or, perhaps, even more 
so, for there is no real relation between Democracy and 
feebleness. But we do think that among the Liberals of 
to-day are some who are too indifferent to external dignity 
who in all conscience and honour confuse self-sacrifice with 
self-mutilation, and who in their hatred of tyranny do not see 
that the duty of ruling, or even of acquiring rule, may, under 
certain conditions, be peremptory. Wealth may be, very often 
is, a snare; but the duty of the moralist is to use it wisely 
and beneficially, not to throw it away, or to allow every scamp 
who pleases to take it away, rather than enter on difficult 
litigation. England has to respect herself as well as other 
people, and it is as possible and as evil to carry “the sword of 
the Lord in vain” as to slay unrighteously. The leader who 
resists the tendency to weakness in our foreign policy, who 
insists on governing when we have a right to govern and when 
it is beneficial we should govern, who acquires when it is 
a duty to acquire—as it might be the case in Egypt 
if our road to India were really threatened—and who, 
at the same time, silences bragging, Chauvinism, and that 
wretched spirit of scorn for all inferior races which is the 
temptation of the Anglo-Saxon, will find he is closer to the 
people than any Quaker whatever, be he never so earnest or 80 
self-denying. Sir Stafford Northcote, if it is in him to do it, 
has in those two weapons alone the means of battle ; but then 
he must use them as weapons, and not as banners to be 
waved. All that sword-flourishing is contemptible in English 
eyes. There is much to be said in defence of the 
rights of property, without talking nonsense about the sacred- 
ness of free contract, which is limited every day; and much to 
be guarded of England’s right, without screaming that, if 
France occupies Tunis, and kills out the evil little despotism 
there, she will imperil the freedom of our road to India. 
There is and always will be a sound and healthy part for 
Conservatism to play in our political system, and if Sir Staf- 
ford Northeote will lead it on the right road—forgetting, as 
far as he can, the escapade of the last five years—he will, in 
spite of all present appearances, find his chance of ruling 
fairly open. When all has been said, the evidence that a wide 
suffrage is inherently and necessarily anti-Conservative, is very 
thin indeed ; while the historic proof that small owners tend 
to pig-headed Conservatism, is very nearly unanswerable. _ It 
is to wide suffrages and small owners that England is 
moving on. 





THE CHURCH ON LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


: is customary to begin estimates of great men just dead 

by saying that this is not the time to pronounce fully on 
their careers, and of course, at a moment when the prevalent 
tone of feeling is regret, it is not the time to say needlessly what, 
however true, might jar with that feeling. But this remark is too 
often made the preface to a thoroughly misleading estimate of 
the statesman who is gone,—one which he himself, if he were 
aman like the late Lord Beaconsfield, of very keen, critical 
discernment,—would read with an uncomfortable mixture of 
contempt and chagrin. We confess that the sermons preache 
last Sunday on the late statesman filled us, for the most part, 
with a double feeling,—first, that Lord Beaconsfield himself 
would have keard them, if he could haye heard them, with 
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deal of scorn underneath the conventional com- 
2 with which he would have acknowledged their 
language, and also that they would have 
nfirmed in him that feeling concerning the utterly 
pe conventionality of the religious spirit in the English 
Fstablishment which he expresses so frankly and even 
ically in the early portion of “Tancred.” We except, 

of course, Canon Liddon’s sermon at St. Paul’s, which was 
animated by a grave and lofty reserve. And it is right to say 
that in the case of the more serious Dissenters, like Mr. 
Baldwin Brown, the tone was as rigidly sincere as in the pre- 
gence of death the tone of the higher religious minds usually 
becomes. What disappoints us is that in the pulpit of the 
Established Church, speaking generally, there was no such 
ye and measured reticence. Of course, it was not un- 
natural that, the great Conservative leader having been far 
the ablest man in the political party to which the preacher 
jn many cases belonged, he should give some indirect 
expression to the political feeling of gratitude with which 
he regarded the policy of Lord Beaconsfield. We are 
not objecting to that. What we do object to are the 
conventional estimates of the moral side of Lord Beacons- 
field’s public character, estimates made in a sense as unlike 
the audacious frankness of the great free-lance who is gone, as 
a faneral sermon. generally is unlike the truth. Here is what 
one preacher said :—** Few, indeed, there have been in this 
century to whom the words of the text [“ And unto one he 
gave five talents ”] can be more fitly applied than to the 
illustrious statesman who passed away last Tuesday morning 
early, into the larger light above...... The foes of a 
lifetime and the friends of a lifetime will, no doubt, bear 
a willing and eloquent tribute to his supreme intellectual 
capacity, which seemed to create as well as to utilise circum- 
stances. They will do honour tothe genius of the dead statesman ; 
but here we will add, that with these intellectual endowments 
there were combined moral qualities not always found in the 
same connection. His faithful fidelity to friends, a pure and 
tender respect for woman, a generous and healthful appreciation 
of younger intellect in life’s battle, a courage which rose higher 
as hope died out in other less brave hearts, a patience which 
waited in confidence, silence through years of scorn, a 
patriotism which in great national crises rose above all mean 
consideration of party, a passionate jealousy for his country’s 
honour, a loyal and chivalrous devotion to his Queen,—these 
were the moral qualities which characterised a great man’s 
life. These are moral qualities which teach us a lesson we 
sorely need to learn, in this hasty, restless, material, self- 
seeking age, and I believe that it was the memory and realisa- 
tion, more especially of these moral qualities in his life, which 
made the sorrow of all England so touchingly deep, so 
strangely personal and universal. Lives such as these are the 
talents which God commits to nations.” What would 
Benjamin Disraeli himself have said of that? What would 
the author of “Coningsby,” the loving painter of the 
writer’s single ideal portrait, Sidonia, with his “ Oriental ” 
conception of women, and his delight in the society of 
“ Aspasias,” have said to a part of that panegyric? Would 
he not have remarked, with a smile, how little the preacher 
had understood his own detachment from the conventional 
English morality, and his scorn for its theory? Would he 
not have mocked, too, at the utter inability of the conven- 
tional English religion to conceive the interior of a great 
ambition bent on hewing its way to the front,—intent also, no 
doubt, on doing something worthy of a great name, so soon 
as the front was reached, but utterly indifferent to the means 
which it might be essential to take,in order to reach it? 
Again, a great preacher, who began his sermon by saying that 
if preaching were to be a power at all in England, it ought to 
be thoroughly “‘real,”’ went on to praise Lord Beaconsfield for 
having always “ aimed high,” in the following very moder- 
ate language:—“TI will mention but one more charac- 
teristic of this eminent man. He always aimed high. Call 
it personal ambition if you will, and admit to the full 
that personal ambition, unless it be redeemed by purer 
—s ey a yet you must admit also that 
oes aspire, as most men secretly do, it is 

Well that he should aim at something loftier than the 
sluggish ease of a suburban villa, or the vulgarity of the 
selfish millionaire.” That is not only quite true, but in its 
Way even a modest plea on behalf of the great man who is 
au but when a Christian preacher urges such a plea, he is 
psa surely to point out that ambition of any reckless and 
unant kind involves a good many more moral dangers 
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than aspirations “for a suburban villa or the vulgarity of the 
selfish millionaire.” If we understand Mr. Disraeli at all, he 
made no secret of these perils, but on the contrary, despised 
as mere narrowness the view which treated them as perils. He 
declared early in his career his conviction that “the people 
have their passions, and it is even the duty of public men to 
adopt sentiments with which they do not sympathise, because the 
people must have leaders;” nor would he have denied that 
more than once during his own public life, he acted boldly 
upon his own theory. Is that what Christian preachers 
dignify as “aiming high”? 

What seems to us most remarkable in the statesman 
we have lost, was his complete indifference to what the 
English people regard as the absolute rules of moral action. 
He treated himself as raised above those parochial arrange- 
ments of the universe, and conformed to them only so far as 
they were convenient to himself, and necessary to the influence 
which he had determined to win. One of the preachers last 
Sunday said of him, “ He would rather look defeat in the 
face and suffer personal loss, than be false to his principles,” 
meaning, probably, that he would rather accept defeat, than 
shrink from a policy he had once adopted ; and that was quite 
true, because no one knew better how much more power a man 
gains by audacity and composure under reverses, than by any 
craven bargaining for lost power. Mr. Disraeli’s attitude was 
always audacious, and he estimated very justly the influence 
of audacity upon others. But as for being false to his principles, 
we do not suppose that he ever deviated even in thought from 
his own saying in “ Tancred,’—*“ All is race,—there is no 
other truth, because it includes all others.” Mr. Disraeli had 
no fixed principles to be false to. So far as he had any, he 
was, we believe, in principle a Free-trader, but gave up Free- 
trade when he saw the opportunity of wreaking the wrath of 
the Protectionists on Sir Robert Peel for his desertion of 
them. We do not judge such conduct in Mr. Disraeli as we 
should judge it in ordinary statesmen. He was a man apart, 
—with floating ideas rather than principles for his guidance, 
with an inexhaustible ambition, and a semi-Oriental flexi- 
bility of character. Still, to speak of him as making 
great sacrifices in order to be true to his principles 
is, if we have the least glimmering of the true mean- 
ing of his elaborate speeches and more elaborate writings, 
to make much such a blunder as would be involved in talking 
of the First Napoleon’s vast sacrifices in the cause of peace, 
or of Bismarck’s delicate scrupulousness in balancing cosmo- 
politan interests against the claims of German patriotism. 
Tt is not estimating Lord Beaconsfield as Lord Beaconsfield 
would have estimated himself, to say that he suffered per- 
sonal loss rather than be “false to his principles,” for it was 
his principle to weigh principle lightly, whenever it was in an 
opposite scale to a cause to which he had once given or pledged 
his personal support. 

In a word, the Christian Pulpit could hardly deal with Lord 
Beaconsfield impressively at all, unless it were prepared to 
face boldly the fact that Lord Beaconsfield did not look at 
the world from the Christian preacher's point of view, but 
claimed to have emancipated himself from any absolute adhe- 
sion to parochial ethics and politics. Principles, he would have 
said, were made for men, and not men for principles; and he 
would have called principles bad masters though very useful 
servants. Now, if Christian teaching means anything, it means 
the very opposite of this,—that it is better not to live at all, 
than to break through the divine laws of life,—that life must 
even be “ cabined, cribbed, confined ” in scores of directions, 
rather than allowed to overflow the floodgates of principle ; 
in short, that life is given us to realise a spiritual aim, and 
not spiritual aims added for the enlargement and embellishment 
of life. If Lord Beaconsfield’s life is to be turned to any edify- 
ing use at all by the Pulpit, this ultimate antagonism of view 
between his most deeply-rooted thoughts and the Semitic prin- 
ciples he so often took under his benignant protection, must be 
frankly admitted,—not, indeed, for the sake of Pharisaic taunts 
against his bold genius, which must be judged by a very dif- 
ferent code of rules from that applicable to the calculating and 
compromising spirit by which Englishmen are too oftenanimated, 
but for the sake of clearly understanding how elastic was the 
sphere of his mental energy, and how little right we have to 
expect his successes, if we start with a wholly different aim. 
His was a bold and potent nature, which made no pretence of 
living by our “ parochial” standard, but which faced at once 
the worldly disadvantages, as well as advantages, of esteeming 
that standard lightly. If we would live by our own standard 
with anything like the effectiveness with which he lived with- 
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out it, we must recognise what we lose, as well as what 
we gain, by subjecting ourselves to these absolute limits. 
And above all, we must deliberately recognise that the Christian 
standard is one which hampers ambition at every turn, which 
will often cut off the foot of vaulting ambition, and pluck 
out the eye of aweless and lawless curiosity. Lord Beacons- 
field at least knew what he aimed at, and the aims which 
he despised. If the pulpit eloquence which is endeavouring 
with so little intelligence to draw lessons from his career, 
is to be of any use to this generation, it must at least learn 
that lesson from him, and be quite clear what its own aims 
are, and whether they are his aims, or aims very different from 
his. That is but flabby and worthless teaching which tries to 
reconcile irreconcilable qualities, and to blend in one and the 
same scheme of life all the characteristics needful for an 
ambitious career of equally-balanced recklessness and patience, 
with all the characteristics needed for that temper of humility, 
trust, disinterestedness, and devotion which is called the 
Christian temper. The two states of mind are not to be 
reconciled. Men may try to become Vivian Greys, Contarini 
Flemings, Sidonias, Coningsbys, or Lothairs, and succeed or 
fail, as the case may be; most likely, of course, they will fail ; 
but they will fail inevitably and ludicrously, if they try to 
reconcile the standard of the Christian pulpit with the wholly 
inconsistent standard of a Semitic Vivian Grey. 





THE CHURCH BOARDS BILL. 


NAHE Church Boards Bill, the second reading of which was 
talked out on Wednesday, has been brought in with the 
best intentions, and aims at an object which in theory is most 
excellent. But it is spoiled, for all practical purposes, by the 
refusal of its authors to look at facts as they are. It professes 
to deal with the Church of England as it is, but it really 
deals with a Church of England which only exists in memory. 
Mr. Grey moved the second reading in a speech the tone and 
temper of which were just what they ought to have been, and 
he had no difficulty in making out avery good case for legisla- 
tion. His only desire, he said, was to, make it impossible for 
the Clergy to thrust arbitrary changes upon the parishioners 
against their wishes. As the law stands, an incumbent has 
almost unlimited power of introducing changes in every feature 
of the Church services. Mr. Grey wishes to limit this autocracy 
by an extension of the principle of local self-government, and his 
Bill aims at doing this by giving the laity, acting through a Church 
Board, a share in the management of the church and parish. 
This Board is to have power, with the concurrence of the In- 
cumbent, to make such changes as may appear desirable in the 
conduct of the services and in the management of parish affairs. 
Where the Board and the Incumbent are unable to agree, 
the matter is to be referred to the Bishop, and his decision is 
to be binding, under pain, in the case of the Incumbent, of 
sequestration and deprivation. Parishes in which these Boards 
are set up would be excluded from the operation of the 
Public Worship Regulation Act. The aggrieved parishioner 
would have to convince his fellow-parishioners on the Board, 
instead of convincing Lord Penzance. In all these respects, 
the Bill goes on lines which have often been defended 
in the Spectator. In places where there is only one 
church, the absolute power of the Clergy to prescribe what 
services their parishioners shall have, and what they shall not 
have, comes very near to tyranny. So long as ceremonial 
differences in the Church did not touch on matters of real 
moment, the mischiefs of this state of things were not ap- 
parent. But with the immense gulf that has lately opened 
between Ritualists and Low Churchmen, they have become 
very apparent indeed. Some kind of Church Board seems to 
be the only machinery by which this arbitrary power on the 
part of the Clergy can be tempered. The object of reasonable 
and Liberal men in both parties is neither to prescribe nor to 
proscribe any particular ceremonial. This is proclaimed by 
Mr. Grey, when he suspends the Public Worship Regulation 
Act in parishes where there is a Church Board. If the incum- 
bent and the parishioners are agreed upon the kind of service 
that is to be celebrated, only the Bishop can interfere, and we 
may be sure that where this condition was satisfied, the inter- 
ventions of the Bishop would be exceedingly few. 
Unfortunately, what might be a very useful measure is com- 
pletely spoiled by the constitution of the proposed Church 
Board. The condition of the real parishioners—the 
parishioners regarded in their spiritual as distinct from their 
civil capacity—would in many cases be made worse instead of 
better by the substitution of the Board for the Incumbent, as 











the final authority upon the nature of the 
things stand, the decision at least rests 
who has some interest in coming to the ga 
as the congregation. He may in the end be draw 
different conclusion by other considerations,—by a a ms 
conscientious obligation, or by simple self-will ; but there a : 
always be some inducements operating in the directiy will 
which his congregation wish him to move. But ag Mr. ¢ re 
has drawn his Bill, there need be no inducements operatin +4 
this direction in the case of a Church Board. The Check 
Board and the congregation may be absolutely differant bee 
This is the result of Mr. Grey’s unfortunate identification of 
the ratepayers and the congregation. In many places . 
doubt, this plan might work no hardship; but in wae 
others, and these often the places in which some modisiig. 
agency between an incumbent and his congregation i; 
most wanted, it would work very great hardship, [Tp 
towns, the Church of England has for many years been 
becoming a congregational rather than a parochial church 
and if she is to retain and develope the comprehensive character 
which can alone enable her to continue the Established Church 
of the country, she must more and more become a Congre. 
gational Church. But a Congregational system is altogether 
incompatible with a Church Parish Board elected by the rate. 
payers. Theoretically, of course, such a Board might honestly 
set itself to ascertain the wishes of the congregation actually 
attending the parish church, and give its decision upon ques. 
tions of ritual in accordance with these wishes, when ascer. 
tained. But in practice, how often would such a Board act in 
this way? Mr. Fremantle, who is an ardent supporter of 
Mr. Grey’s Bill, says that a Board or Council similar to 
those proposed by it has been at work for ten years 
in the parish of St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, with 
almost complete success. Probably Mr. Fremantle’s ritual 
raises no question in which the ratepayers of the parish, as 
distinct from his congregation, take any interest; and in that 
case, we can very well believe that “‘ persons really alienated 
from our Church system would hold altogether aloof, and that 
those who do not attend the Church services, if they took part, 
would do so to promote the good-working of the Church as 
they understand it.” Let us suppose, however, that instead of 
being the services of St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, it is the 
service of All Saints’, Margaret Street, or St. Alban’s, Holborn, 
that is in question. One-half of Mr. Fremantle’s assurance 
would not be true, while the other half would not be appli- 
cable. There are a considerable number of persons “ really 
alienated from our Church system,’ who conscientiously 
believe that so long as the Church remains established, it 
is their duty to put down Ritualism within it. Some 
time ago there was a letter to this effect in the Man- 
chester Examiner, from Mr. Dunckley, better known as 
** Verax.” He has no ill-feeling towards Ritualists, but, asa 
matter of fact, he thinks them wrong; and thinking this, he 
feels bound to use his power as a citizen to keep Ritualism out 
of the Established Church. People are welcome to have as 
much ceremonial as they please in a church of their own, but 
not in one which is controlled by the nation, and for whos 
services the nation is consequently responsible. In our judgment 
this view is altogether incorrect, and the nation is committed to 
nothing as regards the Established Church, beyond a general 
belief that its existence is, on the whole, beneficial. The questior, 
however, is not what we think, but what Mr. Dunckley think, 
and it is plain that however really alienated he may be from the 
Church system, this alienation would not prevent him from 
using his influence with the Church Board to impose a non- 
Ritualistic service upon congregations which desired a Ritualist 
service. We believe that where Ritualism is concerned, there 
would be a good many Mr. Dunckleys. Nor does the matter 
stand differently where there is no question of Ritualism, 
properly so called, but simply of more or less choral service. 
There is many a rural parish where the Dissenters are deeply 
convinced that they ought to put down as “ Romish” aly 
practices in the parish church which to them seem ceremonial, 
and where such Dissenters would interfere, if they could, to 
prevent the actual attendants upon the Church service from 
conducting the service in their own way. As regards the 
parishioners who, though not alienated from the Church 
system, prefer to attend a coldly-ordered church, we have 
greatest possible doubt whether they could be trusted to com 
sult the wishes of the real congregation, in such cases 
as those we have named. It is true that if they 
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does not say that they will promote the govd-working of 
the Church absolutely. He only predicts that they will pro- 
mote the good-working of the Church, “ as they understand 
+” But what guarantee is there that the way in which 
they understand it will in any way resemble the way in 
which the real congregation understand it? To recognise 
that it may be good to allow people to have what you do not 
think it good that they should wish, is a height of toleration 
which is by no means universally attained. We do not deny 
the difficulty of devising a constituency for Church Boards, 
put to evade the difficulty as Mr. Grey has done, would be to 
make Church Boards a simple addition to those inconsistencies 
petween theory and fact of which the Church of England has 
already 80 rich a store. 





THE REDUCTION OF THE RURAL POPULATION. 


HERE is a process at work in the English rural districts 
T which may yet affect the tenure more than all the 
arguments of all the philosophers, and that is the slow but 
steady emptying of the strictly agricultural villages. The 
local papers are beginning to publish the Returns of the Census, 
and from every part of England the same result is reported,— 
that the cities are growing, and the hamlets dying away. 
Alike from counties like Lincolnshire and Somersetshire, 
where agriculture is the mainstay of the people; counties 
like Lancashire, full of manufactures ; and counties like Essex, 
a great garden for London, the same report is received,—ham- 
lets by the hundred show a decreased population. Places with 
400 people in 1871 show 300 in 1881, the regular rate of fall 
varying from ten per cent. to thirly, or even more. The total 
reduction in strictly rural villages will probably rise as high as 
one-fifth; and as the same result was observed in the last 
Census, the process of depletion must be accepted as continual. 
Indeed, it is not yet certain that it is not progressive. Very 
careful observers are inclined to believe that the attraction of 
the cities, of America, and of the Colonies increases—the 
emigration this year will, it is known from the figures already 
recorded, exceed all precedent—that the young and strong men 
withdraw from the villages, and that as the older generation drop 
off, the decline will become much more marked to the enumera- 
tors’ eyes. One such observer, who has inspected part of Norfolk 
with a special view to this question, tells us that the difference 
is sufficient to strike even casual travellers, and that after an 
experience of twenty years he should say broadly that the pick 
of the younger generation were giving up agricultural labour. 
“Whole hamlets are populated by the old.” 

Part of this decline is due, no doubt, to the increasing use 
of machinery, but only part. Threshers have gone and 
ploughmen, and many of those strong labourers who looked 
to their six weeks’ work as reapers to raise their average wages 
to a reasonable level, and pay off their small shopkeeping 
accounts. The farmers, too, pressed by competition and declining 
profits, have reduced their wage-sheet as low as possible by 
dismissing useless hands; while in the last two years the 
number of farms left empty, and the change in some districts 
from arable to pasture, must have forced thousands of families 
into the towns. There has been a great effort to reduce cost, 
a great reluctance to employ labour on any work not actually 
indispensable, and a bitterness between employers and em- 
ployed arising from the agricultural strikes, which have all 
tended to empty the cottages. These causes, however, have 
been supplemented by another more permanent and, we 
are inclined to believe, more efficacious, an increase in the 
dislike for agricultural labour under existing conditions. There 
1s no doubt that there is, in this country, reason for that dis- 
like, As compared with other handicraftsmen in non-sedentary 
trades, the labourers are badly paid, work through long hours 
exposed to all weathers, are less regularly employed, the 
Winter offering little occupation, and, above all, have few 
chances of bettering themselves. If they work from the 
age of eighteen to sixty for just masters they can hardly save 
enough to avoid the workhouse, and of the chances present 
: all other trades there are practically none. The farm 
oe lives and dies a labourer. He cannot stock a 
arm, he cannot buy a freehold, and he rarely obtains 
éven a sufficiency of rented land to earn a living off it. He 
. fortunate if by his children’s help and the kindness of an 
“2 employer and a small out-door allowance from the 
: — he can just keep off an application for admission to the 
stp i The young, as education spreads, feel this side of 
“a — very keenly, and, if they are energetic men, choose 

of three courses, the life of country artisans—blacksmiths, 





cart-builders, masons, machine-tenders, and the like ; work in the 
towns, where life, if hard, is more lively and gregarious; and 
emigration to America or the Southern Colonies, The first 
course of the three is probably the happiest, country artisans in 
full work being often unusually well off; but the positions open 
are few, and the draft towards the towns is strong, as is evid- 
enced by the returns, stronger than it is towards emigration, 
though it is noticed that when once a village has taken to the 
latter resource, the old names rapidly disappear. The labouring 
families are influenced by letters from their kinsfolk, and they 
follow each other silently, but sometimes very quickly indeed. 
The grand drain, however, is into the towns, every town, 
to speak broadly, increasing at a pace far beyond its increase 
from the birth-rate. Whether there is growing among the 
labourers any distaste for the kind of toil exacted, apart 
from its conditions as to reward, we are unable to decide, and 
for ourselves should doubt it. The farmers, however, in some 
districts certainly believe this, and attribute it to education, 
and their view is supported in part by information from 
America. There are few born Americans who work on the 
land for wages, the emigrants dislike to stay working, and 
the rate of pay for hired labour, especially round the towns, 
has grown excessive. A singularly intelligent American 
correspondent of the Birmingham Post declares that near the 
cities the agricultural labourer asks ‘double wages,” 
and even if that is an accidental and local exaggeration, 
there can be no doubt that in the Eastern States agricul- 
ture is falling more and more out of favour, and the little 
farmers and their men retreating upon the towns. We 
quoted only very recently a quantity of American evidence 
upon that subject, almost the only strong evidence we know 
against peasant-proprietorship, as exhausting the soil. What- 
ever the motive, however, the fact is undoubted that in 
England the supply of good farm labour declines,—and the 
decline must have one of two results. 


Hither agricultural wages must increase, and increase 
decidedly, or the system of cultivation must be so reorganised 
that the man who works shall, as on the Continent and inthe 
American West, feel that he is labouring for himself. Any 
form of labour can be obtained for tempting wages, and it does 
not appear that the distaste for agricultural labour is felt when 
the labourer is the owner or part-owner of the soil. Man carts 
muck for himself readily enough. All over Europe the peasants 
work harder than English labourers, work on for generations, 
and give for small patches of land extravagant and ever-increas- 
ing prices,—prices which show that they want the land itself, 
rather than profit from it. It is true French and Swiss writers 
both affirm that the best of the peasants’ children drift away to 
the towns and to other countries, and that the peasants, there- 
fore, rather dread education ; but there is no visible diminution 
in the supply, and the truth probably is that only those who 
are drawn towards intellectual work, or sedentary work, 
habitually quit the fields. Even in Switzerland, where emi- 
gration is at once a habit and a tradition, no farm, however 
small, if worth cultivating at all, is ever left uncultivated, and 
the smaller plots are not believed to be aggregating in few 
hands. The regularity of the peasant’s life, its perfect inde- 
pendence, and the sense of creative work which attaches to 
agriculture as much as to gardening, prove attractions which 
outweigh all the disagreeables inherent in the pursuit. If 
the process of depletion goes on in England, some such attrac- 
tion will have to be provided here. Machinery cannot do all 
farm work, or much of it, except upon large farms; and it is 
the large farms, not the small, which are being thrown upon the 


landlords’ hands. Combination will effect everything by-and-by, - 


but for combination the farmers are not yet prepared. A 
high rate of wages, the farmer says, and says for the moment with 
perfect truth, he cannot pay, and what resource except owner- 
ship, complete or partial, remains? The resistance to any 
such change will, of course, be most vigorous, as is the resist- 
ance to any social change; but asthe rural population thins, 
and the system becomes daily less profitable, the desire to 
enfranchise the soil, and so at least allow the problem to work 
itself out, will grow more strong. The Irish Land Question 
just now stops the way, and, moreover, somewhat distracts 
English opinion, the difficulty in Ireland being radically 
different from the difficulty here ; but we expect before long 
to hear a cry come up from the English counties to which no 
Legislature can be deaf, and which will insist that at all events 
the transfer of the soil, in any patch, however small, shall be 
effected cheaply, swiftly, and with a certainty that the article 
sold and paid for is safely bought. 
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LORD BEACONSFIELD’S “ POPULARITY.” 

O question connected with Lord Beaconsfield’s career is 

quite so puzzling as his relation to the masses of the 
people. There can be no doubt that, next to Mr. Gladstone, he 
was the best-known man in England, known to an extent to 
which no other leading Tory is known, and, with the exception 
of Mr. Bright, perhaps no other leading Liberal; and that 
of itself is a very remarkable fact. Educated people, more 
especially if they are interested in politics, have a way of 
assuming that all prominent statesmen must be known ; 
but it is, we believe, to an extent which they would 
deem incredible, an illusion. Men have repeatedly risen 
almost to the top in England who were nearly unknown 
even by name to the great body of their countrymen, or, 
if known, known merely as names. That is the case to-day 
with the Duke of Richmond. The Duke has sat in a Cabinet, 
has led his party in the House of Lords, and is regarded 
by the chief men in his own party as a statesman who might 
be trusted and followed as a safe and judicious head of any 
Conservative Government. Yet we venture to say that out- 
side the circle engaged in discussing politics, not one English- 
man in three would truthfully assert that he recollected 
his name, or knew anything whatever about him, except 
possibly, if the speaker had any interest in “sport,” that 
he was the proprietor of Goodwood. And the Duke is 
by no means an exceptional instance. Not one man in three in 
the middle-class, and not one in ten among the wage-receivers, 
can give off-hand the names of the present or the past Cabinet; 
while to millions the only figures visible in those Cabinets are 
those of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and Lord Beaconsfield. 
There are heads of Departments belonging to both parties who 
think themselves, and who are, men of vast influence; who are, 
nevertheless, outside the districts from which they come, not 
known to the people at all, not even to those who are supposed 
to read newspapers and to have some kind of political 
opinions. How many persons in a million know why Lord 
Kimberley is placed in the Cabinet? Even im a country 
like this, where some kind of education is béginning to 
spread, and men are free to talk, and there is interest 
in celebrities, the work of becoming known to twelve or 
fourteen millions of adult persons, intent, for the most part, 
on getting their bread by attentive and strenuous toil, is 
inconceivably difficult. For any but statesmen or soldiers, it is 
impossible. A student of history was asked the other day by 
what names the period of English life between 1835 and 
1880 would hereafter be indicated, as we now indicate 
periods by mentioning Milton, Addison, or Marlborough. 
He replied at once, “By the names of Stephenson, Tenny- 
son, and Darwin; and whether he was right or wrong, 
this much is clear, that he mentioned three names of the first 
celebrity, and that the body of the people know next to nothing 
of any one of thethree. Politicians have more advantages, yet 
even for a politician to become a household word is an achieve- 
ment of the first magnitude, not often effected by three men in 
a generation. Yet Mr. Disraeli succeeded in making himself 
universally known, and this under two names, one of which 
totally superseded the other, and yet did not produce any con- 
fusion of identity, or loss of separate individuality. No Com- 
moner ever lost so little by becoming a Peer. Some attraction 
in Lord Beaconsfield, some quality, some kind of glitter, had 
caught and fixed the popular attention, till he was known in a 
hundred towns, and a thousand villages, as well as any local 
leader. Fora quarter of a century past no Englishman, if he heard 
either of Mr. Disraeli or Lord Beaconstield, has asked “ Who is 
he 2” “ What has he done 2” or “ What like of man will he be ?” 
He may have known nothing, but he thought he knew. 

That universal recognition is an enormous power, and it is a 
most interesting problem to fix, if possible, its origin. Sir 
Robert Peel was known, because everybody wishes to eat, and 
he gave everybody a cheap loaf. Wellington was known, 
because “he won Waterloo.” (The body of the people do 
not now know the rest of his biography.) Mr. Gladstone 
is known, because of the relief he has given from taxation, 
because of his abundant, as well as admirable, eloquence, 
and because, at a time when democracy is still only advancing, 
he is believed by a whole people to be convinced that we “are 
all one flesh and blood.” Lord Beaconsfield never did any- 


thing that the body of the people could remember,—never passed 
a great law, never lifted a great burden, never even presided 
over a victorious campaign. 


He was supposed, quite unjustly, 








we admit, to be an opponent, not a friend, of the sovereignty of 
the people. His speeches, never very numerous, never ean ha: 
attracted the masses very much; indeed, it is questionable if . 
has, as an orator, any great popular fame. Skill in epi e 
making, and taunts, and satire, will never make an Engl, 
man universally known; and of his literary power the oa ; 
could have had no conception. They have not read “ Tancred” 
nor would they, if they did read it, be attracted. Nor do w 
think that the curious occasional felicity of expression which 
so attracted politicians and the literary class, and gave them a 
kind of enjoyment apart altogether from their view of the truth 
or merit of the enjoyed sentence, was ever recognised far down 
Enjoyment of Mr. Disraeli’s or Lord Beaconsfield’s best phrases 
required knowledge, appreciation of the circumstances, acquaint. 
ance with the history of the phrase, recognition of the intel. 
lectual audacity of the man who uttered it. What did“a scientific 
frontier ” mean in Clerkenwell or Shoreham, that it should bere. 
ceived with a shout ? Or how would artisans and ploughmen in. 
terpret the charge against the Liberals of “ blundering and 
plundering” to the credit of the speaker? Lord Beaconsfield 
always professed great interest in the working-man, but it is more 
than doubtful if the working-man believed him ; and the rest of 
his opinions, with one exception, were in no way of the popular 
kind. The exception, his idea that England ought to be the 
leading Power in the world, came late, and after his popularity 
had been formed, and was, moreover, rejected by the majority 
of the people. 

We believe that the people recognised him, and in their way 
liked him with some cordiality, first of all, because he “ made the 
race,’’—which, of course, it takes two horses to make. They have 
been accustomed all through their lives, and indeed all through 
modern history, to look on politics as a struggle,—a battle, or a 
tournament, or a race; and though they wish victory to one side, 
they are interested in the other, and like to see it well led— 
led pluckily, led by a man who understands and observes the 
rules of the game. They looked on Mr. Disraeliand Lord Beacons- 
field as they look on a clever Counsel who is fighting against 
heavy odds for a client sure to lose in the end, and admired his 
courage and resource and coolness,-—coolness as of an advocate in 
the hour of defeat. Whether leading in the Commons, or leading 
both parties in the Peers, Lord Beaconsfield never broke the 
rules of the contest, always, so far as eye could see, fought fairly, 
and as advocate, rather than as suitor; and that once perceived, 
the people thought that he had a right to do the best he could 
for the side which had adopted him. They might hate that 
side, and from time to time they did hate it, but they never hated 
him. To compare great things with small, they had generally 
the feeling for him which a few had for Dr. Kenealy. 
They liked his courage, his sallies, his telling sentences, his 
appeals to the Constitution, his “dodges ”—for some of his public 
acts were often no better—just as they like those things in a bril- 
liant counsel who has taken up the losing side. In the height of 
their enthusiasm for Mr. Gladstone they never detested his oppo- 
nent, did not, in fact, attribute opposition to him, but recognised 
that it was his business to oppose, and that he did it well. Even 
his occasional insolence, as a rule so irritating to Englishmen, 
did not annoy them. Insolence is permitted to a barrister m 
Court, and if it is clever insolence, directed against the power- 
ful, is more than tolerated,—it is enjoyed. They were not con- 
cerned much about the issues at stake. They knew the verdict 
rested ultimately in their own hands, and they looked on at the 
fight, pleased that both sides should be so well represented, 
and delighting in every good hit. Here was a man who could 
tackle even Mr. Gladstone, who could fight even the Liberal 
party, who could resist even the people, who could and did 
always make a good fight, when otherwise, perhaps, there would 
have been no fight at all; and who would be brave, and humor- 
ous, and good-tempered, and dignified all the time. They did 
not want him to believe all he said, or to be very prudent, ot 
very consistent, or even very scrupulous, though always within 
the laws. They wanted him to fight, and he did fight, % 
hardly any man ever fought, and they delighted in him for his 
fighting. An individual might have made the mistake that 
the fighting was done by others, but a crowd never makes that 
blunder. It has an instinct to help it on that subject, and 
knows quite well who is in front, who really leads, whose 
will imply total defeat,—who, surviving, may yet recover 
It sees Nelson through any screen of Admiralties. Then, at 
last, the great advocate took power, and was opposed i 
stead of opposing, and the masses grew tired and bored, whe 
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suddenly by a flash of genius he threw himself into oppo- 
sition again. This time the opponent was Russia, and the 
whole people seemed to shake with delight. They did not 

+ him to declare actual war, but to oppose Russia pluckily, 
astutely, successfully, and without too much cost, to be what 
he had always been,—a fighting diplomatist ; and he did, or 
seemed to do, those things. They watched his defiant speeches, 
and his demands for votes, and his summons to Sepoys, and his 
departure to the great Consultation of Counsel at Berlin, as so 
many moves in the suit,—clever moves, brave moves, and strictly 
within the rules. He was sure to say something at Berlin 
hich would worry or defeat opposing counsel. When they 
thought for a moment he had won the main suit without 
the cost of war, they were enthusiastic in his praise; and 
even when undeceived, they still pointed to the seizure 
of Cyprus as a marvellous evidence of ability, as proof 
that Lord Beaconsfield could even lose a suit, and yet recover 
costs. That was the kind of man they took him to be, and as 
that is the kind of man they like, when he is advocate and not 
principal, and as they recognised instinctively that Lord 
Beaconsfield was always advocate, they liked him. He could 
not refuse anything they wanted,—did not, as they perceived, 
wish to refuse anything; but he could keep up the contest, 
without which the suit would be dull and the jury bored, and 
the English use and wont of litigation would not be maintained. 
*T like Brougham,” said the juryman, “he does speak up so 
well.” “And Mr. Erskine?” ‘Oh, I think nought of him.” 
“Why not; he wins a great many cases?” “ Yes, just because 


he always happens to be on the right side.” 





THE LAST CREDULITY OF SCEPTICISM. 
HOSE who feel an interest in estimating the relative judg- 
ment and common-sense shown by the various critics of 
the original documents of Christianity, should read M. Ernest 
Havet’s paper in the Revue des Dewx Mondes, for April 1st, on 
“The Accounts of the Life of Jesus.” M. Ernest Havet, who 
is a member of the Institute of France, and one of the most 
considerable of the sceptical school of critics, develops, in that 
paper, his own view of the Gospels, and contrasts it to some 
extent with the more credulous view of M. Renan, which he 
condemns as expressing rather “the emotion and enthusiasm of 
the painter standing before the picture he has drawn, than the 
judgment of the historian.” M. Ernest Havet endeavours to 
embody strictly “the judgment of the historian ” in the criticism 
of the Gospels which he gives us, and we shall endeavour as 
tersely but also as accurately as possible, to summarise and 
criticise his results. 

M. Havet holds, of course, with all his school, that any trace 
of miracle invalidates, so far as it goes, the story in which it is 
incorporated; but he believes it possible that a certain non- 
miraculous healing influence on the nerves of the insane may 
have heen exerted by Christ, and that this may have been the 
germ of the stories of miracle attributed to him. Prediction 
or prophecy in any accurate sense M. Havet regards as sheer 
miracle, and therefore dates even the earliest of the Four 
Gospels, even the Gospel of Mark, after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, since the prophecy of that event could not, in his 
opmion, have originated before it took place. So far, 
however, M. Havet only echoes the universal rationalist 
view, and there would be nothing deserving of special 
notice in his criticism, if he confined his rejection of the Gospel 
narratives to all those parts of them which involve miracle or 
Prophecy, or both. But M. Havet’s criticism is much more 
original. He goes far beyond Renan, and if we remember rightly, 
far beyond Strauss, in his attenuation of what had been supposed 
to be inspiring and imposing in the character of our Lord him- 
lf. The oldest of the Gospels,—which he is probably quite 
Tight m considering to be the second in our New Testament,— 
having been written, according to him, certainly more than forty 
years after the death of Jesus, he holds that there is no external 
authority at all for any detail it contains in which we can detect 
the evidence of ideas inappropriate to what he considers to have 
been the conditions of the life of Jesus. He not only absolutely 
i. - course, that Jesus ever predicted his own death, still 
ie. ane but holds that the only incontestable fact 
levee ; ospel contains is that Jesus was crucified by the 
dies ontius Pilate, the Roman Governor. He does not 
i ‘See any evidence that Jesus asserted himself to be the 

éssiah at all; he does not see any evidence, and does not 





believe, that there was any solemn condemnation of him by the 
Sanhedrim, beyond a disavowal to Pilate of all responsibility 
for his teaching. He sees no evidence, and is evidently inclined 
to reject the assertions of the Gospels to that effect, that 
Jesus predicted the rejection of his teaching by the Jews, 
and the preaching of his Gospel to the Gentiles. Finally, 
he contests the assumption that Jesus ever made special 
enemies of the Pharisees, or pronounced the solemn 
denunciations of them attributed to him in the Gospels. 
All these assertions of the Gospels, M. Havet believes to be 
after-thoughts, attributed to Jesus or incorporated in the 
traditions of his life, by a later generation, who had gradually 
magnified his person, the character of his struggle with his 
contemporaries, his foresight, and his discernment of the 
rancour implicitly contained in the Pharisaic dogmatism, as 
time developed their own faith and its affinities and repul- 
sions. Because James the brother of Jesus was subsequently 
condemned by the Sanhedrim, the Christian society sup- 
posed, in M. Havet’s view, that still more must Christ 
have been so condemned; but, according to this critic, the 
religious world of Judaism was absolutely indifferent to the 
teaching of Jesus at the time of his life, and it was only the 
political anxieties of the Romans which led to his execution. 
He does not even believe in the treachery of Judas, holding 
that St. Paul’s language about Jesus appearing to “ the Twelve,” 
shows that St. Paul at that time knew nothing of the sup- 
posed treachery of Judas. He rejects as utterly apocry- 
phal the account of the Last Supper, which he believes 
to have originated with St. Paul himself, and to have 
been borrowed by the Evangelists from St. Paul. And after all 
these rejections, he remarks very justly that so little remains, 
that it may be said to be “ the soul of Jesus itself that escapes 
us.” Nevertheless, as a negative critic is seldom quite happy in 
the humility of pure negation, M. Havet proceeds to suggest 
reserves, holding it impossible that no trace of the reality 
which led to’ such vast results should remain,—which means, 
to our thinking, that his own method has landed him in 
a perfectly absurd and impossible result. So he applies himself 
to the task of discriminating, in the Gospel of Mark, what may 
at least be the true Jesus, by evaporating all supernatural 
elements, and all other visible anachronisms. Let us see, then, 
what remains as the Jesus of M. Havet’s analysis. 


The Jesus of fact was, then, in M. Havet’s estimation, 
probably a man who believed, like Joan of Arc, implicitly 
(but falsely) in his own inspiration; who did not per- 
suade or prove, but commanded; who felt “ virtue go 
out of him;” who made faith the cardinal necessity of 
life; who had something in him of severity, and even 
bitterness; who almost roughly preferred his disciples to his 
mother and his brethren; who assailed his own followers 
as a “faithless and perverse generation,” almost with the man- 
ner of “acharlatan angered that his prestige did not carry all 
before it;’? who rebuked Peter as a tempter with the same 
asperity ; and whose harshness in the sayings concerning the 
cutting off of the hand or foot which might cause us to offend 
was only rivalled by the rebuff to the Syrophcenician woman, that 
“itis not meet to take the children’s bread and to cast it to.dogs.” 
Nevertheless, M. Havet recognises a certain probable truth in 
the assertion of the so-called meekness of Jesus, only it was a 
meekness excluding violence and imperiousness, not excluding 
chagrin and bitter melancholy. The bitterness against the 
powers of this world became, however, in Jesus, pity towards the 
feeble and the miserable; but “even in his tenderness he keeps 
the tone of severity.” When the disciples are disposed to keep 
at a distance the children who are brought to him to bless, Jesus 
was “indignant ”; he resented the interference, even while he was 
preparing to bless the innocent. The true Jesus, says M. Havet, 
never preached brotherhood with the Samaritans,—the parable of 
the Good Samaritan is altogether of a later date,—and though one 
may hope that the story of the demons entering into the herd of 
swine was not supported by any saying of Jesus which appeared 
to imply so coarse an illusion, it is certain, says M. Havet, that 
the faith of Jesus was a very narrow one. He was no thinker ; 
he never brought light to dissipate the shadows; the verse in 
St. John’s Gospel which attributes to him the great saying, “ God 
is a Spirit, and they that worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth,” is altogether an anachronism, and incontradiction 
with the drift of the elder Evangelists. He was no philosopher, 
nor “a master of those who know,” nor a politician, nor acaptain, 
nor a poet; he was “unable to render to humanity any of the 
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great services which these different powers of the spirit render 
it.” He was only a man of power through the force of his 
heart, through his strength of passion, through his goodness. 
He loved his country and his religion to such a point, that he 
could not bear the humiliation of the one and the ruin of the 
other, and it was that which made him believe so unquestion- 
ably in the coming of the kingdom of God. He was purely a 
Jew, and never said a word that was Christian, as distinguished 
from Jewish, in any sense but this, that he preached a sort of 
detachment from the present life not characteristic of the older 
Judaism, but due to the obstacles and miseries of the life of the 
day. However, he was a Jew, ardent and exalted, “born in a 
country which nourished independent and undocile spirits; one 
who obeyed his own inspirations more willingly than he obeyed 
authority ; a man of Nature rather than of the Schools; made 
to compromise the Sanhedrim of Jerusalem and to ruin himself ; 
but made also to move the souls of men.” 

Such is M. Havet’s view of Jesus Christ. The only criticism 
which forces itself upon us is a very simple one. It is that 
after effectually weeding Christ’s Gospel of everything in it 
which could grow in power, M. Havet does not see the diffi- 
culty presented by the fact that it did grow, and grow rapidly, 
in power. If Jesus Christ was a Jew of no foresight, of little in- 
sight, who never announced, if he ever believed in, his own Messiah- 
ship; who, though his language was of great authority, had 
suffered within a year or two the penalty of a shameful 
death for the authority he had usurped; who predicted nothing, 
who founded nothing, who made no provision for the future, 
who did not even impose on his twelve chief disciples 
any injunction to teach or baptise in his name (for M. Havet 
clearly believes that even the College of Apostles was an institu- 
tion founded after the death of Jesus),—why in the world should 
such a Jew as this have infused into his disciples so intense 
and profound a conviction of his resurrection from the dead, of 
his actual life in them, of his spiritual reign over them, of the 
finality of his kingdom, and of its extension to all nations, a 
conviction so intense and profound that they devoted their 
lives, and devoted them with the most brilliant success, to the 
preaching of his Gospel to Jew and Gentile alike? M. 
Havet’s ingenious incredulity appears to us to have created a 
great many far worse difficulties than it has removed. He 
is so scandalised at the anachronism, as he thinks it, of Christ’s 
universality and foresight, that he denies him all universality 
and foresight, and so leaves us with the paradox of an enthusi- 
astic and growing Church, looking backwards and upwards in 
gratitude and love, to one to whom it owed little or nothing of the 
debt with which its heart was burdened. He explains away all 
Christ’s miracles and prophecies, only to leave us wondering 
why his disciples, crushed by the Roman power and the con- 
tempt of an alien Jewish Synagogue, not only invented on his 
behalf wonders that never happened, anticipations that were 
neither uttered nor fulfilled, but found in these figments a limit- 
less store of joyful and productive energy. He explains away 
Jesus as a figure certainly not superior, perhaps inferior, to John 
the Baptist, only to make the difficulty why his posthumous 
life in the world was in so different a plane, absolutely insuper- 
able. In a word, M. Havet attenuates to the uttermost point the 
moral grandeur of the Founder of the Christian Faith, only to 
make us marvel more and more whence its abundant life did 
actually proceed. It it is not the creation of Christ, it is certainly 
a creation out of nothing, and this is apparently the result of 
M. Havet’s elaborate criticism. [or our own parts, we think it 
more sober and rational to suppose that Christ’s disciples had 
full certainty of knowledge and power in their master which 
transcended all their own knowledge and power, which was 
greater than Judaism, and burst the bonds of Pharisaism ; 
which foresaw death and overcame it, which gave them strength 
for their life without him, and renewed that strength from day 
to day. If this be superstition, superstition must mean the 
disposition to believe that causes are adequate to their effects, 
and that great trees do not grow without roots. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


gs 
THE IRISH LAND BILL. 
(To tHE Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—The proposals of Mr. Gladstone are treated by one power- 
ful party as confiseatory, by another as illusory. Those who 


dopt neither view should endeavour to frustrate amendments 





i 
calculated to weaken the measure, and to suggest such practic. 
able alterations as will promote a just compromise and prepara 
an ultimate settlement. The north of Ireland, though politi. 
cally separated, is disposed to join hands with the south for a 
reform of the land-laws, and the creation of an occupying 

: a an : pro- 
prietary. The Ulster tenant desires the full enjoyment of hig 
ancient Custom, and would gladly extend that, or its equivalent 
to the rest of Ireland. Unfortunately, the Bill leaves the 
northern yearly tenants exactly as they were under the Act of 
1870,—that is, some in the enjoyment of unrestricted tenant. 
right, others subject to modern estate rules which seriously 
abridge its value. The Ulster tenant, from year to year, may 
appeal against his rent, or resist any future increase of rent; 
but the award will vary not with the justice of the claim, but 
the fairness or illiberality of the landlord of the estate. Hig 
success, too, if he continues in possession, involves his adoption 
of a statutory tenure which, though it does not impose, encour. 
ages the periodical valuation dreaded by him. I consider it would 
be better policy to restore the Ulster Custom to its original con. 
dition, before it was cut down by unjust encroachments and 
leases unfairly forced on the tenants, and to encourage its ex. 
tension already in progress to the other provinces of Ireland, 
The position of the non-customary tenant in the east, south, 
and west of Ireland will, no doubt, be far better under the Bill, 
than under the Act of 1870. The existing yearly tenant can 
have his rent reduced, if excessive, either immediately or ata 
later time. The existing tenant and the future yearly tenant 
can both resist an unjust increase of rent. Both, also, will 
enjoy the privilege of selling their interest in the holding, while 
the existing tenant has the additional right of continuing in 
possession at the rent fixed by the Land Court. Thus, subject 
to certain conditions, some of which may be reasonably made 
less stringent, the great body of existing tenants in Ireland, 
large and small, would, under the Bill, enjoy fixity of tenure, 
fair rent, and free sale. Careful provision is made that the 
tenant’s interest, based on the improved scale of compensation 
for disturbance, and on the improvements made, purchased, 
or inherited, shall not be defeated, as under the Act of 
1870, by technical decisions. The Bill recognises the Irish 
fact of status as distinct from the English law of contract, 
It acknowledges, while regulating, actual conditions, and 
excludes legal fictions. The difficulty of passing such a measure 
will be great, and to insist on all that is desirable by way of 
amendment would be unwise. But is it a wise policy to pass 
over legitimate demands accordant with the principles of the 
Bill, and enforced by the logic of facts? I think not, and 
regret that the Government do not show the courage of their 
convictions as regards the vital question of arrears,—arrears to 
some extent habitual, but seriously augmented by the three 
exceptionally bad seasons of 1877-79. 

The Bill of 1870, as passed by the Commons, would have 
provided for this. ‘That provision was frustrated by the 
Lords in 1870, and again in 1880 on the Disturbance Bill. 
If the difficulty cannot be met in the way thus proposed, 
it should be met in some manner, even by the method 
formerly adopted for the tithe question, the Government 
buying and remitting the arrears, so far as justly irre- 
coverable, and compensating the landlords, For landlords and 
tenants, the essential condition of success for their new 
relationship will be the constitution of the tribunal destined 
to decide on the claims. This must be permanent, practical, 
and strong in even-handed justice. The selection of the three 
members of its supreme branch, the Land Commission, will be 
awaited with the utmost anxiety. But, supposing the Comms 
sioners to be the best possible, I am constrained to dissent 
strongly from the proposal to make the Civil Bill or County 
Court the primary resort for deciding questions between land 
lord and tenant,—above all, that of “ fair rent.” Undoubtedly, 
these Courts do not enjoy the confidence of the people 10 refer 
ence to such matters. The Act of 1870 is partly to blame for 
this, but its defects have been aggravated by judicial habits . 
legal technicality, and leanings towards the landlords’ ey 
proprietary rights. The most vital points for decision will 
not legal, but practical. Litigation should be discourage 
arbitration, or settlement by the parties, should be gers 
The real grievances can best be met by enabling, not ni 
tenants, but groups of tenants, to ask for the interven 
the protecting tribunal. It would be, I conceive, far preferai 
to empower the Land Commission—as was done in the case 0 





the Disendowment Commission—to organise their own (% 
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d adapt, it to meet the wants of the country. In this 
4 stead of two different systems, there would be uni- 
ed of structure and function, for the twofold object of 
oa i the relations of landlord and tenant, and facilitating 
a secntion by purchase of occupying proprietors. In reference 
4p the landlords, I must say that, in justice, they also should 
have the right of directly appealing to the tribunal for an 
snerease of rent. They should also be bound to apply to the 
Court, if they want to raise the rent. With a just and strong 
tribunal, such mutuality would be better for both parties ; und 
if the tribnnal proves weak and partial, the entire system must 
sooner or later break down. I will add that landlords, especially 
those who, on the faith of the Incumbered and Landed Estates 
Court, bought indefeasible titles and unrestricted rights of 
ownership, have ground for their complaint of confiscation 
under the Bill. The most direct and just way of meeting their 
claims, in cases where the adjudication of a lower rent unfairly 
affects the value of the landlord’s interest, would be by com- 
pensation from the public purse, the method adopted wherever 
private rights are sacrificed to the general good. Their claims, 
as well as those of the tenants, may also be adjusted by a large 
scheme of purchase.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Dublin, April 20th. Henry Dix Hutton. 





WILLIAM LAW’S LETTERS: “CAN” versus “CANNOT.” 
(To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”] 

Sir,—William Law must have written the sentence quoted in 
yonr numbers of the 16th and the 23rd inst. thus,—‘ No 
creature can have any misery from which infinite goodness can 
deliver it.” 

I did not write to vindicate the true reading, because I had 
not Law’s letters by me, and left the vindication of it to those who 
had. But what does move me to write is the ignorance of 
William Law's opinions which seems to prevail even amongst 
those who have his works. The sentence quoted above ex- 
presses Law’s views so simply and completely, that it might 
serve as a text for his treatise, ‘The Spirit of Love.” He was 
an uncompromising believer in, and asserter of, man’s free- 
will, and held that man had the power of resisting the will of 
the Infinite goodness which strove to save him. In conformity 
with this belief, and also with the belief he had in the infinite 
good-will of God, he attributed man’s misery not to the will of 
‘God, but to man’s resistance to that will; and thus William 
Law’s natural sequel to the sentence in dispute would run 
thus :—‘‘‘ No creature can have any misery from which infinite 
‘goodness can deliver it;’ therefore, man’s present misery exists 
because infinite goodness has not yet succeeded in overcoming 
his obdurate will, which, in the nature of things, cannot fail to 
make him miserable.” 

I do not undertake to vindicate the orthodoxy of this view 
—though it certainly happens to be my view—but all I contend 
is that it was William Law’s view. But it may be said,—Is 
not this a limitation of the divine power ? I answer as follows, 
—William Law was a reasoner of an eminently downright and 
sharp-set sort. If he was a mystic—I suppose, I must say, 
though he was a mystic—no man had a greater dislike of 
mystification. 

_He Lelieved in the actual, indwelling presence in man of a 
living God, of infinite love, of infinite power, of indomitable 
will. His peculiarity consisted in this,—that he held that 
this infinite power, love, and will, meant something intelligible, 
herein differing from some modern philosophers (so called), who 
say that these words mean nothing, or at least nothing that we 
can understand, which comes to much the same thing. Now, 
William Law was a man who had no patience with people who 
‘used words that meant nothing,—a man who would never have 
spoken of infinite goodness or infinite anything else, unless he 
thought these words meant something intelligible to those who 
used them. He looked upon these infinite attributes as attri- 
butes which we know only in part, attributes infinitely tran- 
scending our present powers of comprehension, but yet knowable 
inthe sort of sense in which Newton’s “ Principia’ might be spoken 
of as knowable in reference to a child in the nursery. In fact, 
he held, with St. Paul, that now we know in part, just as 
children do, but that, hereafter, we shall know even as we are 
known, Now, infinite power—whatever it may be in itself— 
Is knowable to us only as a force that has measured itself 
against, and has out-measured, all known resistance. A living 


Present power can be only known to us as a power that is now 





in the act of measuring itself against resistance, and which has, 
therefore, not yet overcome that resistance. 

Love, again, whatever it may be in itself, is knowable to us 
only as a desire not yet satisfied, or a fear not yet realised ; the 
desire of a more intimate communion, or the fear of the dis- 
ruption of an already existing one. It moves to apprehend some- 
thing not yet apprehended, to secure something fleeting, to 
recover something lost. Without this movement it would be 
insensible,—that is, unknowable. 

Will, again, is knowable only to us as the effort to do some- 
thing not yet done, or to retain something which it needs effort 
to retain. 

It was thus that power, and love, and will were understood by 
William Law. They were efforts—present incomplete efforts—to 
apprehend, or to make fast, things not yet apprehended, or made 
fast. In God’s dealings with man Law saw infinite goodness— 
that is, a goodness in whose future achievements he had infinite 
faith and hope—in the act of dealing with a material not yet 
made tractable. That material was man’s free-will. He men- 
tions once, in answer to a questioner in one of his dialogues, his 
belief that this material must and will be finally subdued and 
rendered tractable, but what he generally deals with is its pre- 
sent intractability, and so he speaks again and again of man’s 
power to resist the solicitations of eternal goodness.—I am, 
Sir, &e., G. D. Sxyow. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR. J 

Sir,—I have delayed my answer to Mr. Wilson’s letter until I 
could refer to the “ Letters of William Law.” Absence from 
home has prevented me from making that reference until now. 
The letter as printed in the Spectator of April 9th is absolutely 
correct. Mr. Wilson’s proposed amendment would never have 
occurred to one who is acquainted with the thought of William 
Law. It also illustrates the dangers of constructive criticism on 
purely theoretical principles, and apart from a knowledge of the 
facts.—I am, Sir, &e., Your REVIEWER. 





WERE THE GARROTTERS PUT DOWN BY 
FLOGGING ? 
(TO THE Ev(ror OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 

Sirn,—The reviewer, in last week’s Spectator, of Walpole’s “ His- 
tory of England,” says, “ We think that this question [whether 
the ‘cat’ should be used in the case of brutal and aggravated 
assaults on the person] was practically settled once for all, some 
time ago, when the summary infliction of corporal punishment 
put down so suddenly and completely the garrotters who were 
causing such a scare in the metropolis. We have never seen 
this fact pressed in argument, as it deserves to be, and we are 
at a loss to conceive how either a ‘good man’ or an ‘advanced 
Radical’ would meet it.” 

As I do not profess to be either a “good man” or an “ ad- 
vanced Radical,” I am not called upon to “ meet” the “ fact,” 
but hope I may be considered free to deny that it is a fact. It 
is strange that the error should survive Lord Aberdare’s expo- 
sure of it in his address, as President of the Social Science 
Congress in 1875, from which I append an extract :— 


, 


“T have read the answers of the learned Judges, recorders, and 
magistrates to the questions of the Home Secretary, and have ob- 
served with surprise the frequent assumption that the Act of 1863, 
introduced by Sir C. Adderley, had put an end to garrotting, and 
greatly reduced the number of robberies with violence. Both 
assumptions are utterly without foundation in fact. The singular 
outbreak of garrotting first occurred in July, 1862. There were 
many victims to it during the summer and carly autumn, some 
of them well-known persons. But those parts of the town 
in which these offences were mainly perpetrated were speedily 
watched by large numbers of detectives, and, before the 
winter set in, all, or nearly all, the ruffians who practised this 
form of violence were apprehended. It is certain that when, 
in November, 1862, I was appointed Under-Secretary to the Home 
Department, I found that the offence had practically ceased. But 
not so the public terror, nor the use to which it was turned by inter- 
ested persons. Shopboys, who had embezzled their masters’ money ; 
footmen, who had been fighting at low casinoes; drunken women, 
who had fallen into the gutter and bruised themselves,—these, and 
many others, declared themselves victims of the violence of garrotters. 
The greater part of the real offenders were soon after tried, and 
sentenced to heavy punishments, and garrotting went out of fashion. 
In the following March, Sir C. Adderley brought in his Bills aucho- 
rising flogging for this and similar offences; these Bills became law, 
in spite of Sir G. Grey’s opposition, and they have ever since had the 
credit of having suppressed a crime which had disappeared long 
before they were heard of in Parliament. Nor is it true that during 
the six years that followed—viz., from 1863 to 1869—there was any 
decrease of robberies with violence; on the contrary, there was a 
small increase in these crimes. It is true that from 1869 to 1873 a 
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decrease did set in, but only in common with other serious offences. 

It is, therefore, perfectly clear that the Acts of 1863 had no effect 

in reducing the number of the crimes against which they were 

directed.” (Transactions of the Social Science Association, 1875, 

pp. 33-4.) 

—I am, Sir, &c., 
Brighton, April 24th. 


F. MerririE_p. 





WHAT IS AN “ARTIST?” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR,”} 
Srr,—A short letter in your last number, headed “ A Vermont 
Ruskin,” and signed “ J. T. C.,”’ suggests the question put over 
these lines. “Mr. Ruskin is notoriously not an artist, but an 
art critic.” Well, if this be so, there must be some definition 
of an “artist” in your correspondent’s mind quite different 
from any to which many of your readers are accustomed. Can 
we persuade him to unfold it? That Mr. Ruskin is an “art 
critic,” I, of course, entirely agree; and judging from the 
numerous works—to my mind, of very lovely art—from his 
hand which have been, or are yet, accessible to the public 
—either in his “Seven Lamps of Architecture,” in “ Modern 
Painters,” and other works, in the gallery of the Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours (of which he is an honorary member), 
or in the gallery of the Fine-Art Society, some few years ago— 
I should have thought there could be no question possible as to 
his well-founded claim to be considered an “artist ” of no ordi- 
nary power and skill. At any rate, I maintain that he isa 
“conscientious painter,” which your correspondent expressly 
says Mr. W. M. Hunt was not.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Kew, April 25th. D. Oxtver. 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS AND INSPECTORSHIPS 

OF SCHOOLS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SprcTaTOR.”] 
Sir,—In your issue of April 23rd, you comment briefly on a 
paper read by the Rev. E. F. MacCarthy before the National 
Union of Elementary Teachers. May I be permitted to add a 
few remarks to yours on the claim put forward by the Union, 
and supported by Mr. MacCarthy, to Government Inspectorships 
of Schools ? 

The Union—I say Union, rather than teachers, because I am 
not sure how far, in this and other matters, it expresses the 
wisest thought of the great body of elementary teachers—the 
Union appears to base its claim in great measure upon a false 
assumption, viz., that elementary teachers and Government 
Inspectors belong, not only to the same profession, which of 
course they do, but also to the same branch of it, which they 
do not. The idea seems to be that, as a curate may, in the 
natural course of promotion, become a Bishop, so an elementary 
schoolmaster, by virtue of his position as such, should be able to 
feel that he has some chance of rising to the higher post of a 
Government Inspectorship. Now, it may readily be granted that, 
as you suggest, the service should be made more hierarchical, 
and that better prizes than are at present ordinarily within their 
reach might well be offered to the teachers ; but their claim to 
a share of Government Inspectorships, while these posts carry 
with them their present duties, may, nevertheless, be shown to 
be the reverse of reasonable. 

As I have said, the elementary teacher and the Government 
Inspector, though belonging to the same profession of education, 
do not belong to the same branch of it. Their work, though 
of course it touches, is quite distinct, and demands widely 
different qualifications. What would be thought, if solicitors 
were to advance a claim to appointments as police- magistrates 
or County-court Judges; or if policemen were to complain 
because the chief constables of counties are not selected from 
their ranks; or if dispensing chemists were to contend that they 
are the fittest persous to be appointed medical officers of health ? 

The necessary acquaintance with the routine of an elementary 
school, which the teacher has, but which the University graduate 
ordinarily has not, may be very quickly gained; for it must be 
remembered that a Government Inspector has to do with results 
more than with methods, and that the wide range of his ex- 
perience soon supplies him with means for estimating pretty 
correctly the relative, if not the actaal, merit of a school. Moral 
and social qualifications apart, what an Inspector, with two or 
three hundred schools to have a knowledge of, and award to 
each its due proportion of praise or blame, most reqnires, is 
the judicial faculty, together with a quiet intelligence and 
some knowledge of the world; and no special familiarity with 
educational method and routine, valuable and useful though 
that may be, will compensate for the want of these. 








So far as prima facie fitness for the work institutes 
appointments should be given to the masters, not 
elementary, but of our public, schools. 

With you, Sir, [should be glad to see new ways of promotig 
rational and progressive, opened up to the deserving bod : 
Elementary Teachers; but I hold that a claim to be =i 


a claim, 
of our 


Government Inspectors, as this service is at present organised 
to be warranted neither by reason nor by analogy,—I wits 
Sir, &e., H . 





THE HUGHENDEN PEACOCKS. 
[To THR EvitoR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—The late Earl had as much right to keep peacocks ag 
King Solomon (II. Chronicles, ix.21) or anybody else; but those 
birds at the Manor-house seem to have got into the heads of 
the reporters, as Ixion’s mysterious report of the Queen of 
Mesopotamia’s peacock’s tail did into Juno’s (a true Disraeli 
touch, that). One severely virtuous critic says that the late 
Karl “ might have been seen ostentatiously feeding seven peas 
cocks.” Well, the peacock is supposed to be an ostentatious 
bird, but what is the ostentatious feeding of him? Another 
gentleman tells us that on Tuesday the peacocks “ were scream. 
ing, and displaying themselves without let or hindrance from 
any human being, for the house was strongly garrisoned by the 
county constabulary.” But what does the “for” mean? Who 
wants to let or hinder a peacock ? Can it mean that London 
roughs or others were known to have gone down intent on 
stealing the animals? Pausing on these two quotations, I am, 
Sir, &e., Pavo Cristatus ET BEWILDERATHS, 





“PEACE WITH HONOUR.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR."”] 
Sir,—Allow me to draw your attention to a possible source of 
the now celebrated phrase, “ Peace with honour.” Mr. Swinburne 
puts these words into the mouth of Knox, in the speech regard- 
ing Mary, Queen of Scots. I quote the passage from “ Both- 
well,’ Act iv., scene 7, edition 1874, page 407. ‘The subsequent 
lines are worthy of note.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Belvidere, Glasgow, April 26th. C. Frep. Pottock, MB. 
“Tf the Mass 

Hath bronght forth innocent fruit, and in this land 

Wherein she came to establish it again 

Hath established peace with honour 





Then have I sinned, and they 
That would have crossed me would have crossed not God : 
Whereof now judge ye. Hath she brought with her 
Peace, or a sword ? and since her incoming 

Hath tke land sat in quiet, and the men 

Seen rest but for one year ? or came not in 

Behind her feet, right at her back, and shone 

Above her crowned head as a fierier crown, 

Death, and about her as a raiment wrapt, 

Ruin ? and where her foot was ever turned, 

Or her right hand was pointed, hath there fallen 

No fire, no cry burst forth of war, no sound 

As of a blast blown of an host of men 

For summons of destruction ?” 





SHERWOOD OAKS. 
(TO THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Allow me to correct an erroneous impression conveyed by 
my letter to you in your issue of the 2nd inst. I said that I 
believed the oaks outside Thoresby Park did not belong to 
Earl Manvers. I find that Old Birkland and all the old forest 
of Sherwood now worthy the name are in the domain of 
Thoresby. Itis due to Mr. Louis J. Jennings, the author of the 
“ Rambles,” reviewed in your issue of March 19th, to say that 
the words in my letter, “the finest oaks are said to be in the 
Park of Thoresby House,” were a quotation from the review 
and not from Mr. Jennings’s book.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Woodcote, Epsom, April 21st. Joun Hurttoy. 





MR. ROMANES ON VIVISECTION. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—As a member of the Society for the Protection of Animals 
liable to Vivisection, I crave the insertion of a few lines 
vindication of my “reason” and “sincerity,” so rudely ques 
tioned in the Times of last Monday by its correspondent, Mr. 
Romanes. Because a form of cruelty exists in which rabbits 
are tortured by spring-traps, he cannot conceive that anti- 
vivisectionists can be reasonable or sincere in becoming “agita 
tors” against the cruelties perpetrated by certain physiologists. 
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unreasonable as it would be to question the con- 
f a man who subscribes to the Hospital for Sick 
Children, while far greater suffering is endured in the Cancer 
Hospital, to which he is not a subscriber. _The subject of 
pbit-traps comes within the scope of the Society for the Pre- 
- tion of Cruelty to Animals: the subject of vivisection does 
— Hence I, for one, became a member of the Anti-vivisection 


This is as 
sistency © 


Society. : . 
Ned Sir, I indignantly repudiate the accusation of compara- 
a g : 


tive indifference to the wide-spread cruelty he alludes to, and I 
ot allow to this self-styled “lover of animals” the 


- of sympathy with their sufferings which he seems to 


monopoly 


Jaim. 
. - o strongly do I feel upon the subject, that were I and my 


fellow-members exposed to tenfold the injustice conveyed in the 
sneers of our “vituperator,” I should still rejoice that he has, 
though in a manner so uncanny, directed public attention to 
the sufferings of these unfortunate rabbits. And if he can see 
his way to prove his “ sincerity ” by organising any plan for the 
mitigation of these sufferings, I can promise him that no con- 
tempt that he may show towards them will render the members 
of theSociety for the Protection of Animals liable to Vivisection 
the less forward to co-operate with him.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Atheneum Club, April 28th. JOSCELINE COURTENAY. 








POETRY. 
—— 
TO APRIL. 
FROM A SICE-BED.] 
tr: 

O Apri! month of sweet expectancies, 

The girlhood of the year, the pride of Spring, 
Why com’st thou thus on Eurus’ withering wing, 

And ‘neath such unrelenting skies as these ? 

Black March has passed from all the lands and seas 
He ravaged; and I hoped that thou wouldst bring 
Such gifts benign as thou wert wont to fling,— 

Bright gleams, and opening buds, and thoughts at ease. 

Why art thou masquivg thus in Winter’s mien ? 

Where is thy chaplet, and thy leafy spray ? 

Thy flexile graces, and elastic tread ? 

Ah, April! nothing reck’st thou what I say ; 

Ceaselessly cheerless wilt thou still be seen, 

For all these moanings from a sick man’s bed. 


II. 

Too harshly, April, chid I thee, believing 

Thou wouldst remain uvkindly to the last; 

But now, or ere thy eighth of moons is past, 
Thou smilest, and repentest thine aggrieving. 
Thou art again the month of promise, weaving, 

With that strange, textile potency thou hast, 

Fresh foliage, and bright presages,—the waste 
On plants and man of wintry hours retrieving. 
And if for me come no reviving bloom, 

Not less on high the lark shall hymn it clear; 
Not less the flowers shall perfect their perfume ; 

Not less in order move month, season, year ; 


Albeit, the Earth has one more noteless tomb. é. SD 





BOOKS. 
a 
THE CONTINENT OF THE FUTURE.* 
Dr. Houvs’s seven years of travel, research, and hunting 
adventures between the South-African diamond-fields and the 
Zambesi, began with 1872, and terminated in 1879, and since 
then the interest of all that he has to tell us about a part of the 
world which has so suddenly ceased to be remote has greatly 
increased in importance. His work, to which the pet epithet 
of the day—opportune—applies with happy precision, has, in 
addition, the valuable qualities of lucidity, exactness, and 
Simplicity. It is totally unlike certain examples of the literature 
of African travel, in which the persons and exploits of the writers 
dwarf the continent, and leave its people nowhere, It is the work 
of a man as unassuming as he is observant, a business-like 
student, and also a true lover of nature, steadily, almost uncon- 
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Seven Years in South Africa B sail ‘ rans ' . oy 
F . y Dr. Emil Hotub. Translated by Ellen E. 
er. London : Sampson Lew and Co. 





sciously courageous, and without any of the tendency to bully- 
ing and brag that too often makes the record of European 
travel among the inferior races painful and humiliating to 
read. We are sorry to find that Dr. Holub thinks England 
did right in going to war with the Zulus, and wrong in recalling 
Sir Bartle Frere ; and also that he considers the rising of the 
Basutos against the Cape Government as an indication that 
the leniency of the policy pursued by the Zulu chiefs was re- 
garded by the other native tribes, not as generous forbearance, 
but as an indication of weakness. That a writer whom we ad- 
mire from every other point of view should be against us in his 
view of such important acts of English policy (although he 
regards our annexation of the Transvaal as a disturbing ele- 
ment) is disappointing, but we are bound to admit that, 
although he does not convince us, Dr. Holub states his claim 
to be heard in the argument with modesty and force. The 
grounds on which his work most urgently demands attention 
are the vast amount of information it conveys respecting the 
immense tracts of country lying between the district that we 
know, vaguely enough, as the Diamond Fields, and the Zambesi 
(where, for the student of African travel, the wondrous tale is 
taken up by Dr. Livingstone), and the extraordinary picture 
of human and animal life in those regions. Probably every 
reader of African travel has divided the impressions made 
upon him into those of nature and the animal world on the 
Black Continent, which he remembers as fair and grand pictures, 
and those of the human dwellers there, which he recalls as bad 
dreams, nightmare visions of foolishness and cruelty. Who has 
not pictured the spectacle of the forests where the elephants live ; 
the great palm-plauted plains, with their roving herds of the noble 
deer and buffalo tribes; the jungle, the sand, and the rocks, 
which form pleasaunce and palace for the lion, “ king by uncon- 
tested right ;” the rivers, with their huge, red-throated horses 
and mailed saurians; above all, the vast, reed-bound lakes, 
whither the mighty creatures come to drink in the night, under 
the beautiful, steel-bluesky,and where legions of tall birds, scarlet, 
and white, and black, stand in the still water, like a gorgeous 
regiment on outpost duty ? Who has not shrunk, with more than 
the universal and always-besetting sense of the mystery of 
human life and its uses, from realising such human beings and 
such existences as African explorers describe? The contrasi 
has never been put so strongly as by Dr. Holub, for, although 
Dr. Schweinfiirth’s memorable book deals with tribes which are 
actually more degraded and more repulsive than the people 
of the Marutse kingdom, he gives us a less attractive and 
detailed account of the physical aspects and animal life of the 
country that he explored. The ethnologist is more apparent 
in his work, the naturalist in that of Dr. Holub. 

Our limited space renders it impossible to do more than 
indicate to our readers the principal features of a book 
in which those who take pleasure in narratives of adven- 
ture will find more to gratify their taste than has been 
given to the world since Panl Du Chaillu introduced 
the gorilla and the Faus to an incredulous world. On 
the first volume we cannot dwell at any length, though we 
commend every page of it (a description, p. 223, of a fire on the 
plains is terribly fine, and “ Mobbed for Spirits,” p. 236, is very 
striking); but must pass on to the second, which deals chiefly 
with the Marutse, and the long unknown districts that are of 
growing importance in presence of the whole South-African 
question. We can give only one extract from the first volume; 
it is a description of a scene on a table-land in the Mamusa 
country, to which the author has given the name of the Quagga 
Plains :— 

“On reaching the top of the plateau, we looked across a vast plain, 
extending for at least twenty miles to the north and south, bounded 
on the east by mimosa groves. Except around the pools, where the 
grass grew high, the plain was covered with a rich carpet of new 
greensward, thickly studded with brown ant-hills, and forming the 
habitat of numerous sorts of game. Dark-brown, light-brown, tawny, 
yellow, motley, and black were the robes in which Nature had 
bedecked her children. There were striped gnus and black gous, 
blessbocks and hartebeests, springbocks and zebras; some were 
grazing, others gambolling, whilst here and there a herd would stalk 
solemnly along in single file, as though wrapt in meditation. Several 
herds of blessbocks stood in long rows cropping the pasturage, and 
quite near us was a group of 150 zebras, wending their way in a wide 
curve slowly to the south. In smaller bands were hartebeests and 
gazelles innumerable. Nor were birds wanting to add to the 
animation of the scene. There were great bustards, chenalopex, 
ducks, plovers, ibises, cranes, and many others; their rich plumage 
and graceful forms as they rose in the air, or hovered just above the 
ground, contributing largely to the general charm.” 


In the intervals between Dr. Holub’s expeditions, he prac- 
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tised medicine in the Diamond Fields, and acknowledg- 
ment is due to his interesting and amusing account of what 
may be called the comparatively civilised parts of the country 
and their inhabitants. We follow him with keener curiosity, as 
he “stands on the threshold of his real design ”’—the explora- 
tion of southern Central Africa, with the (unrealised) vision of 
the Atlantic at Loanda luring him on—as he passes out of the 
Transvaal region, journeying from Shoshong to the Great Salt 
Lakes, across the southern “ Thirstland,’’ and the Maque plain, for 
which he foresees a corn-and-cotton-growing future, but where 
he met with ice-pools and fan-palms, elands, ostriches, assegai- 
traps, and big serpents. From the Salt Lakes to the Chobe, 
with delightful lion stories and innumerable instances of his 
close observation of nature, the author brings us to the Marutse 
kingdom, and introduces us to the most remarkable savage 
whose acquaintance we have made since Moselikatsze. This is 
Sepopo, the Marutse King, more readily understood by us as 
the ruler of the central Zambesi. He had seen some white 
men since Livingstone, but he was very anxious for the coming 
of the German doctor, and proposed to give him a grander 
reception than had been vouchsafed to any of them. Here is 
the author’s account of the august ceremonial; (it is headed by 
a lovely landscape, “in the papyrus thickets ””) :— 

“A crowd of natives in leather and cotton aprons announced that 
the king was waiting to receive me, and after proceeding 200 yards, I 
stood face to face with his Majesty. He was a man of about five- 
and-thirty, dressed in European style, with an English hat upon his 
head, decorated with a fine white ostrich feather. He had a broad, 
open countenance, large eyes, and a good-humoured expression that 
betrayed nothing of the tyrant that he really was. He advanced to 
meet me with a light and easy tread, and smiled pleasantly as he 
held out his hand. He was accompanied by some of the Court 
officials, only one of whom wore trousers; two others had woollen 
garments fastened across their backs, while the rest were only to be 
distinguished from the mob by the number of bracelets on their 
arms.” 

Dr. Holub soon perceived that the sovereign of the Marutse 
country was no better off in point of confidence than a Czar 
of Russia, for a great wooden dish of broiled fish being brought 
in, two of tne chiefs had to officiate as tasters, for fear of poison. 
The manners of the Court were very curious, and Sepopo (we 
gather from the concluding chapters that his subjects have had 
a happy release by his death, but it is not made quite clear) was 
an adept in all the savage vices, from petty pilfering to cruelty of 
the most appalling kind, treachery, oppression, avarice, cheating, 
and witchcraft included; he was a clever rogue, too, and not 
devoid of humour. ‘The chapters relating to him and his 
country are extremely interesting, and the author’s adventures 
with both men and beasts during his two visits to the Marutse 
are the most stirring in the book. Of the country, he says :— 
“The Marutse occupy the fertile valleys of the Barotse country 
on both sides the Zambesi, from Sesheke, to about 150 miles 
south of the confluence of the Kalompo and the Tiba. I believe 
the Barotse valley to be the most productive portion of the 
kingdom, and as well adapted for agriculture as for cattle- 
breeding; it abounds in game, but is likewise prolific in wild 
vegetable products, of which indiarubber is not the least im- 
portant.” Dr. Holub regards the whole country with a view to 
what it might be under European proprietorship; but it would 
evidently be difficult to dispossess these rich, well-organised, 
and intelligent people, among whom the system of mastership 
and vassalage prevails, and seems to work well. The author 
commends the cleanliness of the towns and villages; that virtue, 
which reigns “ both in the settlements and amongst the popula- 
tion, is probably to be attributed to the abundance of water 
always at their command.” Animal life in its grandest forms 
abound. A highly interesting account of the industries and 
handicrafts of the people, who are passionately fond of 
ornament, follows immediately on a horrid description of 
indecency and cruelty, and the lofty beauty of the country 
contrasts with the gloomy superstition of the dwellers 
in it. It would seem that although degrees of wealth vary, 
there is no such thing as want among these people, and 
that their mode of living is certainly less rude than that of the 
tribes south of the Zambesi. Agriculture is so remunerative 
and cattle-breeding in two-thirds of the country is so successful, 
the other third, in spite of its being infested by the tsetse-fly, is 
so abundant in game, the rivers and lagoons produce such 
quantities of fish, and the forests yield so many varieties of 
fruits, and edible roots, and seeds, that the natives never suffer 
from want during the summer rains. All this, with a delicious 
climate, makes the Marutse country a delectable land indeed, 
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one which enterprising Dutch colonists are too likely to hanker 
after, and Dr. Holub is of opinion that all our cereals would 
thrive perfectly well there, also rice, coffee, and the vine, The. 
chapters that intervene between the author's first and second 
visits to Sesheke (the Marutse capital) are full of interest 
especially an account of his close observations in natural history. 
On his way to the Victoria Falls, he encamped beside the limpid 
pools, in the hilly district around, which he has called the 
Albert Country, and many an hour did he pass by their side, 
stretched upon the grass and investigating the animal ang 
vegetable life beneath the glittering surface, whose clearness 
convinced him that no crocodiles were lurking below. He gives 
a description of one of those ponds, in a passage very striking 
in itself, and which affords a perfect illustration of his minute 
observation. After telling of the curious and beautiful forms 
of the alge lying like a network over the pool, and others at the 
bottom, with lobulated and dentated leaves, rivalling ferng jy 
gracefulness, and of the plants with bright yellow blossoms 
stretching up from the bottom of the water to mingle with the. 
pride of them all, the queen water-lily, he continues :— 

“ Equally fascinating was the exhibition of animal life. In the 

more open spaces, where the range of vision was widest, lay some 
dark-striped fish, not unlike perch, perfectly motionless, except for 
the slight vibration of the hinder fins. From the dim recesses of the 
alge, bearded sheat-fish would emerge, generally in pairs, and roll 
themselves in sport from side to side ; and far away, right across the 
reeds by the opposite bank, stretched itself as though lifeless, a 
yellow, mottled object, that might at first have been mistaken for a 
snake, but turned out to be a water lizard waiting for its prey. 
Water beetles and spiders abounded, the spiders all activity, some 
towing themselves up, some, with glistening air-bubbles, letting them. 
selves descend, and hastening to conceal themselves amidst the 
intricacies and entanglements of thealgw. The larvae of the beetles, 
as well as of the dragon-flies, were clamberiug over the filaments of 
the plants and the stems of the lilies like rope-dancers, whilst the 
pupz of the shore flies were slowly emerging from their mummy-like: 
cases. The variety of the scene was infinite, and made one loth to 
turn away.” 
After this comes a very fine and careful description of the 
Victoria Falls, to which we particularly direct the reader's 
attention, because we remember how prosy and disappointing 
Dr. Livingstone’s description was. The author takes us back, 
with charming lion and baboon stories by the way, to Sesheke;; 
and, during his second residence there, on many a delightful 
ramble in the forests, where he finds a number of plants and 
trees quite new to him, and a rich fauna; he tells us of the: 
humours of the king, and the curiosity of his wives; of the 
cunning snaring of crocodiles, and of elephant, buffalo, and lion 
hunts. The succeeding chapter recounts a voyage up the 
Zambesi, and is a painful one, for it tells, very quietly and ina 
matter-of-course way, of the author’s severe suffering from ill- 
ness, of a conspiracy against him, and of a night visit from 
lions that makes one shudder. The author again returned to: 
Sesheke, and was detained so long by illness and convales- 
cence that he gained minutely accurate knowledge of the people. 
A chapter devoted to the Tashumo Valley contains a curious 
account of a kind of beetle settlement, the beetles being of an 
obnoxious and aggressive kind ; and a description of a glorious 
celestial phenomenon, never to be forgotten by the spectator 
in the great solitude. The author’s journey through the Maka- 
laka and West Matabele countries is less picturesque, except 
when he describes the beauties of the Rhamakoban river, but it 
abounds in information about animals and plants. 

The concluding chapters narrate Dr. Holub’s journeys from 
Shoshong to the Diamond Fields, and through the colony to 
the coast. They are full of interest and very amusing, espe 
cially when he tells of his experience as showman to his own 
menagerie at Kimberley, and of his pecuniary troubles, in his. 
quiet, quaint way, than which we cannot recall anything 
funnier since the Anglo-Bengalee office in Martin Chuzalewit 
“came down to a grand piano.” 

Dr. Holub is sanguine about the future of South Africa, not 
only in the European sense. He does not believe that the: 
South-African will have to “ go,”’ like the Red Indian, althougli 
he considers that certain of the tribes are only equal in thetr 
intellectual development and adult powers of comprehension t 
children of our own at six years of age. For his opinions and 
advice on the method of dealing with the South-African 12 all 
his varieties, we must refer our readers to the book. We cal 
not conclude this insufficient sketch of a valuable and enter 
taining work, without a word of hearty praise of the translation. 
It is simply so excellent that, only for the betrayal of the title 
page, it would never be suspected. 
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ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE LAST CENTURY.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 

As we omitted, owing to some accident, to review Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s History of English Thought in the Highteenth 
Century at the time of its first appearance, we may be 
permitted to bestow the attention the book deserves on this 
second edition. It consists of two volumes, containing in all 
about 900 pages, and is mainly occupied with the religious 
thought of England during the century of “ the Deist contro- 
versy,” though the author’s plan is not exclusive, like that of 
Dr.John Hunt. Mr. Stephen has much more literature than 
Mr. Hunt, along with great vivacity, and he allows himself a 
range of discursive comment which is at least ample. His 
general manner reminds you of an expression which Milton 
once applied to his Presbyterian enemies,— Those light-armed 
refuters.” His point of view is that of a playfully truculent 
Agnostic, who has had the great advantage, for the purposes of 
this controversy, of having been trained (as the reader will 
infer) in a school of cultivated religious belief. Hence his 
treatment of Christian apologists and other religious writers 
js intelligent and intended to be kindly, though (to use an old 
illustration) the hand that is lifted for a salute too often 
descends in a blow. The general impression left upon the 
reader’s mind is that weight and intensity are wanting; and 
that what might have been a broad and comprehensive book is 
a little damaged by that sort of attempt to include too much 
which ends in something like scrappiness. The lack of warmth, 
which makes Mr. Stephen less than satisfactory as a critic in 
his longer studies, makes itself still more felt in his rapid 
sketches of writers in groups. But we know of no book of the 
kind which contains so much information or so much keen and 
lively criticism of the same order. 

The first volume opens with a chapter entitled, “The Philo- 
sophical Basis,” and here the author at once lets us know what 
he is aiming at, and gives a lucid account of “the main currents 
of English philosophical speculation,” in which the leading 
names are those of Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Reid, and Hartley, 
though Descartes and Spinoza are not left out. This introduc- 
tion is, perhaps, the best part of the book, granting the point 
of view. But many of Mr. Stephen’s readers would have 
liked some account, however brief, of distinctly English 
thought from about the time of the Commonwealth. This 
would have been outside his chronological limits, but so are 
Descartes and Spinoza. It would not be very difficult to main- 
tain that English Rationalism would have run much the same 
course, if they had never written; it was largely the result of 
social and political excitements, and had a character of its own. 

From the “ Philosophical Basis,” as he calls it, Mr. Stephen 
passes to “Constructive and Critical Deism,” giving brisk 
sketches of the skirmishing on all sides. Then Butler, Clarke, 
Hume, Warburton, Law, Paley, Priestley, and Beattie are passed 
in review, special pains being taken, as might be expected, with 
Butler, Hume, and Clarke. The second volume is devoted to 
the history in the eighteenth century of “ Moral Philosophy ” 
proper, “ Political Economy,” and what Mr. Stephen calls the 
“Religious Reaction” (with such leading names as Law, 
Wesley), &e.; and the “ Literary Reaction, the latter treated 
very discursively. 

In all this, Mr. Stephen shows great reading and power of 
minute observation; but his eye is much keener for differences 
than for fundamental resemblances, and perhaps it would 
have conduced to unity of effect if some of the smaller names 
had been omitted; for example, Mrs. Inchbald, Mrs. Rad- 
cliffey and Horace Walpole. Much of that portion of the 
work entitled “Characteristics” is below the level of the 
greater part of the remainder. The thinking here is of 
the “obvious” order, and the writing sometimes poor. 
Take this about Parson Adams :— Parson Adams, when neces- 
sity compels, takes to the cudgels with a vigour which might 
have excited the envy of Christopher North. He scorns the 
unborn Malthus, and is outrageously impecunious in his habits.” 
It will not be contended that this is “ good form,” even for an 
article in a magazine; but some laxity of manner is naturally 
connected with this incessant multiplication of small dicta con- 
cerning men and things. A little less of this, and a little more 
in the way of attempting to exhibit speculative changes in con- 
nection with social and political changes, would have been an 
improvement. ‘There is much more deliberate moral and theo- 
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logical discussion or advocacy in the novels and poetry of the 
century than is suggested by Mr. Stephen’s studies, and to have 
brought this out would have greatly strengthened “ Character- 
istics.” 

There must always in works like this be room for difference 
of taste and choice, and Mr. Stephen has done so much and 
introduced so many names, that we will only venture to suggest 
that Zachary Mayne may have been better worth notice than 
some other of the minor metaphysicians who are mentioned ; 
and that, coming to the novelists, Robert Bage (the friend of 
Hutton, of Birmingham) wrote novels of a type singularly well 
adapted to Mr. Stephen’s purpose in the division headed 
“ Characteristics.” To read Bage is dreary work, but enough 
is said about him in Sir Walter Scott’s Lives of the Novelists 
to provoke curiosity, and convey some idea of his quality as a 
“representative ” writer.” 

The general result may, from Mr. Stephen’s point of view, be 
stated in small compass. The history of English thought in 
the eighteenth century ends by leaving Hume master of the 
situation, so far as theology and metaphysics are concerned. 
All attempts to construct a consistent scheme of natural 
theology brokedown. Clarke’s Ontology and Paley’s Common- 
sense were alike unsatisfactory (in the Natural Theology of the 
latter, Mr. Stephen discerns some apprehension on Paley’s 
part of coming disaster from a possible doctrine of evolution). 
Besides this, it is (Mr. Stephen thinks) clear that no basis has 
been made out for ethics upon the assumption of human free- 
will: to simple Determinism it must come at last. As for any 
specific form of religion, it is obvious that we must make out a 
Divine Being, before we can get at a revelation from him; and 
even granting the natural theology of (say) Clarke, nobody has 
yet succeeded in showing how to bridge the gulf between demon- 
stration and historical or any other kind of probable evidence. 

Now, it would be clearly impossible here to fight a pitched 
battle with Mr. Stephen all along the line. He criticises the 
metaphysical and moral controversies of the eighteenth century 
in the light of the most recent conceptions, and in the philo- 
sophical dialect of to-day ; and, of course, this was in one way 
inevitable. The critic of to-day must think the thought of to- 
day and use its language ; and yet the outcome of this inevitable 
process is in some respects hardly fair. It would, of course, be 
impracticable to take every separate thinker of the eighteenth 
century, and make him talk as he would have talked if he had 
been arguing with us on similar lines at the present hour; but 
so much depends upon atmosphere and latent assumptions, 
that we cannot feel as if we had got the very argument in its 
“habit as it lived,” when it is ever so correctly abstracted for us: 
by a hostile critic whose mind “ lives ” in quite another “ habit.” 
The late Mr. Lewes’s presentation of Schelling or Hegel, for 
example, strikes you like the “ opening” of an advocate who 
has not mastered his brief, in a case which he does not like. 
That is a strong illustration, but many of Mr. Stephen’s readers 
will think that where he takes most pains, he sometimes does 
his author most injustice ; for instance, in his handling—might 
we say mangling ?—of Locke’s doctrine of a tacit social com- 
pact. Locke certainly does not use the word “ tacit,” in order 
to evade any difficulty or to express any doubt; nor would 
he be gratified by such phrases as these,—‘‘ The God of Locke, 
less severely abstract’ (than the God of Spinoza), “is capable 
of taking a side in human affairs,” and “is retained to supply 
the necessary sanction to the social compact.” As for Theology 
and Ethics, it is easy to see what men like Butler, Clarke, and 
Paley would say, after they had mastered the new dialect, and 
reconciled themselves to the controversial etiquette of ‘‘ scientifi- 
cally trained thinkers.” Butler would say, “I dare say it is 
the fault of my own way of putting things, and perhaps I was 
making an impossible experiment; but at all events, you and I 
have been got into such a maze over the question of Conscience- 
and Free-will, that we must really begin once more, and try it. 
over again.” Paley would say, “In the name of common- 
sense, why should I give up my argument from Design, if I 
admit your Evolution? It is true that in a posthumous work 
of his, your Mr. Mill wrote as if he thought the Design argu- 
ment would be in danger, if Evolution should be proven; but 
what if he did? All I have to do is to re-write the last elevem 
paragraphs of my twenty-third chapter.” Clarke and Reid and 
Wollaston would say, “ Your Humeand therest have simply made- 
a vain circuit, and you must now either use language without 
meaning, or set up some new Ontology.” 

It would be far from true to affirm that Mr. Leslie Stephen 
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has chosen his field or his weapons unfairly, but there is much 
in the eighteenth century which makes it a favourable fighting- 
ground for an Agnostic of the nineteenth. The religious ideas 
now stand out in a wider and nobler light, and in spite of those 
confusions of which Mr. Stephen flippantly, though not un- 
justly, complains in his essays on “ Free-thinking and Plain- 
speaking,” the Agnostic side gets for gladiatorial purposes the 
full advantage of that higher and wider light. Butler, the 
typical Christian protagonist of his time, just and powerful 
thinker as heis on all purely moral questions, can say things about 
Christianity which sound like maxims out of a theological Poor 
Richard’s Almanac. For example, in a missionary sermon, he 
gravely remarks that since the slaves in the plantations are 
made in this world “as miserable as they well can be” for our 
profit, we might, at least, take care that they are instructed in 
the way of salvation for the next world. And this is not a 
solitary case, nor is it sarcasm. ‘Too frequently, among 
Christian advocates of the time, we find a bargain-driving 
logic, and a trick of pinning poor human nature down to the 
lowest terms, which reminds one of the spirit in which the 
penny-a-liner recorded the suicide—“ No cause can be assigned 
for the rash act, the sum of 7s. 6d. having been found on the 
person of the unfortunate deceased.” Agnostic critics (among 
them Mr. Stephen) are apt to be angry at the difference which 
exists between the new religious advocacy and the old,—as if it 
were a case of stealing a march upon the new forms of denial ; 
but it is much more than this. It goes to the root of these 
questions, so that what sometimes looks like a mere trick of 
phrasing—and when used at second-hand becomes so—is really, 
in its origin, meaning, and last justification, an argument from 
the heights and depths of our moral and spiritual necessities ; 
a transformation of light-force and heat-force, which insists on 
being “ conserved,” and can be driven into no other shape. 

Mr. Stephen refers not unhandsomely to Dr. John Hunt’s 
well-known work, and it will often be found a useful check 
upon his own. Mr. Stephen has in various essays made 
his own position plain enough. He is an Agnostic and a 
Determinist, with no reserves, and without the slightest desire 
to make things pleasant. It might be rude to say that he 
persistently scolds down any element of hope which from his 
point of view cannot give a scientific account of itself, but it 
would not be far wrong. He is a very direct and single- 
minded writer, but, after all, his thoughts want body; his logic 
is thin and his tone chilly. Some of his readers will doubtless 
say that this is just as it ought to be, and those to whom 
his chief topics are new, or nearly so, will be so impressed by 
the information he has crowded into his two volumes, and by 
the general lucidity of his manner, that they will not miss any- 
thing; but others will feel that when everything had been 
thrown overboard to save the ship, she ought to have made 
more way. Never, certainly, did a thinker go about his work 
in so absolutely disencumbered a fashion :—‘ The ultimate vic- 
tory of truth is a consoling, we may hope that it is a sound, 
doctrine. If the race gradually accommodates itself to its 
environments, it should follow that the belief of the race gravi- 
tates towards that form in which the mind becomes an accurate 
reflection of the external universe.”’ These are among the most 
comfortable words we can remember in the whole 900 close 
pages. Of course, the italics are ours. But is it worth while to 
go through so much to learn so little? Mr. Stephen follows up 
this pinch of the open air by some doleful sentences, intended 
apparently to prevent our getting much exhilarated over the 
too genial and encouraging words which went before. The 
whole passage reminds one of Charles Lamb’s maliciously 
humorous depreciation of parental pride, on the ground that 
children often turn out ill and defeat the fond hopes of their 
parents, “ taking to vicious courses, which end in poverty, dis- 
grace, the gallows, Svc.” 

In dealing with Wollaston, to whom Mr. Hunt does much 
more justice than Mr. Stephen does, the author becomes the 
Matthew Bramble of philosophical criticism. The general 
effect of Wollaston’s estimate of human life as it stands is not 
what Mr. Stephen conveys, and it is a curious thing that that 
writer should be so unkindly reported by Mr. Stephen (see inci- 
dentally the forcible remarks of Gray, the poet, against Boling- 
broke and in defence of Wollaston). Poor Wollaston spends 
the greater part of his skill and space in making out what he 
holds to be provable, sometimes demonstrable “truths” in 
religion and morals. He also holds that (though the moral 
quality of an act may be expressed in various terms, including 
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the hedonistic) it is ‘a short and decisive way of determining the 
moral quality of an act, to inquire whether it is or is not in har. 
mony with these proved “truths.” One might have expected 
this to meet with some mercy from a critic who must believe 
that right conduct is conduct duly adjusted to “the environ. 
ment” of the actor. But by quoting with irony the saddest 
passages in the book and omitting others, Mr. Stephen produces 
an effect which should make the “ Hermit of Charterhouse 
Square” turn in his grave. There is no final difference between 
the philosophical methods of the late Mr. Lewes and those of 
Mr. Stephen; yet Mr. Lewes could write that this is, on the 
whole, a happy world, and that on any large view the suffering 
that exists is thrown into utter obscurity. So much may spec. 
tators of the same scene disagree about it. 

It is useless to attempt to disguise the consequences to which 
such a review as this of the history of philosophical and theolo. 
gical thought reduces us. One particular century is selected, but 
the sceptical or agnostie argument applies to all centuries, and 
the question may be stated in nace, upon a review of any decade 
or two of human speculation. If Ontology is impossible, the 
universe becomes ‘‘an incoherent fleeting nulliverse and de. 
lirious chase of Pan”’ (for the full quotation, see Dr. Garth 
Wilkinson’s dashing attack on Hume, in his introduction to 
Swedenborg On the Infinite). The new conceptions are, indeed, 
only held together by a new sham Ontology, from which all 
elements of personality, will, and affection have been withdrawn, 
so far as the shabbiest devices of language can pump them ont. 
Everything is in flux, and we have only to turn the two-edged 
blade of Hume’s analysis upon such ideas as “the race” and 
“the environment of the race,” to feel how miserably we have 
been trifled with by the whole of his school. It is quite true 
that, take what scheme of the universe we may, we come at the 
last upon one or more verbal paradoxes; but we can be driven 
to accept that which contains the minimum number of these, 
while it absorbs all other difficulties, and reconciles itself with a 
provision for the deepest needs of the human heart. When we 
have parted (so far as we can part) with our belief in such a 
solution and such a provision, we feel much more than what 
Mr. Stephen calls “the romantic regret.” We feel that we 
have cheated ourselves,—that there is something to be accounted 
for, which must be dealt with in the first place of all, and that 
no solution can be even sane which treats spiritual necessities 
as mere incidents of given stages of development. 

Of course, to those who have made up their minds that there 
is an objective reality corresponding to the highest spiritual 
hope possible to the human mind, these discussions are apt to 
prove wearisome. But, equally of course, they are useful from 
many points of view. The heart and conscience are not satis- 
fied by any amount of intellectual demonstration, nor will the 
best-reasoned opinion lay us low at the Divine footstool. As 
Jonathan Edwards says, the Devil has “ great abilities,” and is 
not only well acquainted with hell from having been “the 
oldest inhabitant,” and from having “ experienced its torments 
for fifty-seven centuries ” (the business-like old divine’s figures 
would now have to be extended); but he is a “sound and 
learned theologian.” Still, a merely intellectual conviction is 
something for a mere man to hold on by, when for a time he can 
do no better than just hold on. But, after all, we find the old 
dividing-lines prevail in these debates. There are two classes 
of thinkers, those who incline to the a priori method, and those 
who incline to the a posteriori. Of course these are hybrids, 
and sometimes the thinker who most rigidly affects scientific 
methods is partly a mystic as well. Spinoza is an 
example. It looks a little unfortunate that while the 
a posteriori or “positive” thinkers find it so easy to under- 
stand one another, and to make common cause, those 
speculators who take the “high @ priori road” are slow 
to see that they all mean the same thing. There are very 
numerous examples of the @ priori argument for the existence 
of a God, and they are all nearly identical, though the 
terms and the order of the propositions differ. Perhaps, 
it would not be a useless contribution to philosophical 
literature, if some one were to restate in their order the 
chief theories of what is called “intuitive morality” and the 
chief ontological systems of theology, and exhibit the pervad- 
ing agreement between them. That there is no such pervading 
agreement is an illusion which is, naturally enough, but rather 
recklessly, “ worked ” by thinkers of another order, who reduce 
the universe to “ possibilities of sensation,” and fancy they can 
keep “admiration, hope, and love” alive and active by exhibit- 
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ing the chance that something called “ the race ” may some 
day, and through various processes of trampling-down, absorb- 
ing, and crushing, get adjusted to something called its - environ- 
ment;” though by the theory there is no final reality, either in 
man or out of him, behind the possibilities of sensation. 

Mr. Stephen has naturally and necessarily taken some 
account of the part which the development of science in the 
eighteenth century played in modifying theological and other 
opinion, but this topic does not come to the frent as often as 
might have been expected. it is not much more than amusipg 
to find our Princess Caroline (of Anspach) inviting Sir Isaac 
Newton and Dr. Clarke to Court to expound the Newtonian 
philosophy, but it 1s deeply suggestive when we see how the 
“new views ” of the universe affected minds like Butler’s, and 
even minds like James Thomson’s, while they glanced off from 
Young’s. In chapter 8, Part I, of the Analogy, Butler in- 
dulges in visions of a future state commensurate with the “ im- 
mensity” of the physical universe, and puts the case of a future 
“kingdom of God,” in which the visible triumph of “ virtue” 
should have the effect of reclaiming from “ vice ” those who were 
still “ capable of amendment.” And this is only one illustration. 
Mr. Stephen’s criticism of Butler’s treatment of the subject of 
Necessity and the Divine Government is not satisfactory. In 
chapter 5, section xxiii., Mr. Stephen tells us that the chief argu- 
ment of the first part of the Analogy includes the state- 
ment that “it is approximately true of divine punishments ”’ 
that they are sufferings inflicted upon the criminal on account 
of his crimes. ‘Then, proceeding to the second part, Mr. 
Stephen summarises Butler thus:—‘‘ We are now invited to 
attend to a different, and, it wonld seem, contradictory series 
of facts. Divine punishments sometimes strike the virtuous 
person on account of his virtue. They often miss the vicious 
person on account of his vice; they constantly and systemati- 
cally strike the innocent person instead of the guilty; and the 
penalty is not even roughly proportioned to the offence. Why, 
because they resemble punishments in one respect, should we 
call them punishments at all?’ Why? Because Butler has 
before, rightly or wrongly, laid it down that “ the true notion 
or conception of the Author of Nature is thet of a master or 
governor, prior to the consideration of his moral attributes.” 
But the fact is, Butler does not say in the “ First Part” that 
“divine punishments approximately’ follow desert. He 
admits, as an objection requiring to be dealt with, “ that good 
actions, and such as are beneficial to society, are often 
punished, as in the case of persecution, and in other cases, 
and that ill and mischievous actions are often rewarded.” 
And, more expressly still,— 

“It is not pretended but that in the natural course of things hap- 

piness and misery appear to be distributed by other rules than only 
the personal merit and demerit of characters. They may sometimes 
be distributed by way of mere discipline. There may be the wisest 
and best reasons why the world should be governed by general laws, 
from whence such promiscuous distribution perhaps must follow, and 
also why our happiness and misery should be put in each other's 
power in the degree which they are. And these things, as in general 
they contribute to the rewarding virtue and punishing vice, as such, 
so they often contribute also, not to the inversion of this, which is 
impossible, but to the rendering persons prosperous, though wicked ; 
afllicted, though righteous; and, which is worse, to the rewarding 
seme actions, though vicious, and punishing other actions, though 
virtuous. But all this cannot drown the voice of Nature in the conduct 
of Providence, plainly declaring itself for virtue, by way of distine- 
tion from vice and in preference to it.” 
No critic can come near to doing justice to Butler's design 
who does not at every paragraph bear in mind his own words 
of caution :—“ The design of this Treatise is not to vindicate the 
character of God, but to show the obligations of men; it is not 
to justify his providence, but to show what belongs to us to do. 
These are two subjects, and ought not to be confounded, though 
they may at length run up into each other.” And again :— 

“In this Treatise I have argued upon the principles of others, not 
my own ; and have omitted what I think true, and of the utmost im- 
—— because by others thought unintelligible, or not true. Thus 
raga upon the principles of the Fatalists, which I do not 

‘leve, ¢ ave omitted a thing of the utmost importance, which I 
do believe,—the moral fitness and unfitness of actions, prior to all will 
whatever, which I apprehend as certainly to determine the divine 
— - speculative truth and falsehood necessarily determine the 
+m a Indeed, the principle of liberty and that of moral 

> themselves upon the mind, that moralists, the ancients 

on - moderns, have formed their language upon it. And pro- 
avy Ut may appear in mine, though I have endeavoured to avoid it.” 
The writer of this article thinks that the apology in the 
words now italicised was necessary as to both Parts. But the 
author’s intention is clearly stated. The apparent confusion 





which Mr. Stephen finds in the Bishop’s treatment of the ques- 
tion of free-will was inevitable, under the terms of the task he 
had set himself; but the confusion is only apparent. 

In spite of the real pleasure which this book sometimes gives 
us, and in spite of Mr. Stephen’s evident love of truth, why is 
it that, apart from the profounder points of difference, we both 
read on and have to conclude with a peculiar sense of uneasi- 
ness? We have no hesitation in saying that the reason is what 
has already been hinted at. No plea of modesty of design on 
the part of the author, and no sense on our part of his desire 
to do justice all round, reconciles the mind to the airy treat- 
ment of these topics, or of the efforts, however abortive, of those 
who have discussed them. Mr. Stephen may think the word 
“airy” does him wrong, and perhaps it does; but he has much 
more wit than humour. As to that large, sy humour, which 
is never an intruder, he has none; while the numerous 
“points” that are made give more uneasiness than pleasure. 
Some relief arises from the fact that, unless our scent is astray, 
Mr. Stephen has “a sneaking kindness” for the mystics gener- 
ally ; and this is natural, for there never yet was nihilism that 
a few turns of the logical screw would not wind up into some 
form of transcendentalism. At all events, the study of William 
Law contains touches of exceptional tenderness, though how 
Mr. Stephen can say that “the impulse given by Law spent 
itself in the dreamland of mysticism,” is beyond us. 





LOVE-KNOTS.* 

Tuat the aim of the author of this work is not an ambitious 
one, may be inferred from the following quotation from Lady 
Mary Wortley-Montagu, which is placed on the title-page :— 
“Tam reading an idle tale, not expecting wit or truth in it, and 
am very glad it is not metaphysics to puzzle. my judgment, or 
history to mislead my opinion.” And since a writer has doubt- 
less the right of claiming to be judged only by such standard 
of gooduess as he has elected for himself, it would be manifestly 
unfair to complain of a book with so modest a preface as the 
above, for not containing anything better than the “idle tale ’” 
which it promises. Upon the plot, therefore, we shall not touch, 
but confine our remarks to other features of Mrs. Gertrude 
Parsons’s performance. 

The three volumes before us are devoted to the untwisting of 
love-knots, that is, unravelling the tangled web of tepid 
emotions (miscalled “love ”’) of some half-score men and women 
to whom passion of any kind is unknown, who seem incapable 
of affection other than platonic, and who possess an enviable 
tranquillity of temperament, which enables them to look on 
without a pang of jealousy whilst their own particular lovers 
transfer their allegiance elsewhere, at the shortest possible 
notice. All these people are either closely related to the Peerage 
or else actually members of that exalted body, and are beautiful, 
virtuous, and talented to an overwhelming degree. Such a set 
of paragons are they, indeed, that we are convinced that any 
ordinary man or woman who might have been called upon to 
take to himself or herself a mate from amongst them, would have 
speedily given up all attempt at choice in despair, and have 
finally drawn lots to settle the matter, with some such exclama- 
tion as this,— Where all are perfect, I can find no reason for 
giving a preference rather to one than another; but what 
matters that, when the possession of either of them will suffice 
to assure my felicity ? Let hazard decide !” It appears as if the 
author must herself have experienced some amount of difficulty in 
making up her mind as to how such equally charming men and 
women were to be paired off most satisfactorily, for until the 
moment when she announces their respective engagements, it 
is nearly as hard to guess who is destined to marry whom, as to 
detect under which thimble lies the pea in the well-known game 
that used to be fashionable on race-courses. Love-Knots would 
have been admirably suited to Mrs. Wititterly, since she might 
have perused it from beginning to end without the faintest risk 
of over-exciting her delicate nerves; but we fear that readers 
with less ethereal and highly-strung systems, will be likely to 
weary of one constant and unbroken succession of arcadian and 
peaceful perfection, and to long for some kind of incident,—a 
quarrel, a villain, or even a naughty child, to relieve the mono- 
tony of goodness. It is all too pretty by half. At first, our 
poor common clay felt itself quite crushed by the superhuman 
excellencies that were put before it. We began to take comfort, 
however, when we found that the conversations were, as a rule, 





‘s. Gertrude Parsons, Author of ‘‘ Ursula’s Love-Story,’” 
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‘decidedly vapid and trivial, and quite within the limits of our 
understanding; on advancing further we gained still more 
courage as we noted how careful were the sublime individuals 
whom we were privileged to contemplate never to miss their 
regular feeding-times, and how thoroughly they relished their 
breakfasts, luncheons, teas, &c.; and we were at last com- 
pletely reassured as to their mortality, when we met with the 
following sentiment, proceeding from the mouth of Lady 
Letty :—* What should we do without our meals? They come 
in joy and sorrow, and are the most blessed break that dullness 
can ever know.” After that, we were less awe-struck. It was 
the touch of nature which made us kin with these grand 
‘creatures, and satisfied us they were not “all too bright and 
good for human nature’s daily food.” 

The author does not always seem to be quite aware of the 
importance of keeping a person’s character true to the in- 
dividuality she has endowed it with, and of not attributing to 
it peculiarities which are absolutely incompatible with its 
external circumstances. For instance, when Lady Letty expects 
her aunt, Lady Sarah, to pay her a visit, she prepares for the 
event thus :— 

‘** Flowers,—yes. But Aunt Sarah will not care for grand growths 
and great names. She is coming into the country, which represents 
to her imagination almost a gipsy sort of life. When she gets back 
to London, she will believe that she has been living in tents. We 
must have snowdrops before the snow, and primroses out of season ; 
luckily we can have violets all the year round, and her boundless 
admiration for such moss as we have round the deer-pond is a thing 
to be remembered. I hope we shall be able to keep the house warm. 
This desire to visit me in the very middle of winter is a serious freak.” 
There is humour in this. One is amused at the thought 
of the town lady who imagines all country life to be a sort of 
gipsy existence, which may be classed under the same head as 
living in tents. But then it is essential to the joke that 
the lady in question should be such a thorough-going cockney 
as to be really profoundly ignorant of rural affairs, and 
‘consequently the fun of the thing evaporates when it after- 
wards turns out that she has a country place of her own, at 
which she passes a good deal of her time, and a garden 
hereon she bestows much personal attention. The first idea 
given of Lady Sarah is not too exaggerated for humour, but 
the subsequent knowledge of her circumstances makes it become 
merely absurd nonsense. That the book should contain much 
about gardens, greenhouses, beautiful flowers, and fertile farms, 
is no more than is to be expected from its simple and innocent 
nature ; but as the scene is laid in England, we are a good deal 
surprised to read of wood strawberries being picked in spring. 
Would not consumptive patients do well to hunt out the 
favoured spot where the climate makes such a thing possible, 
and substitute it for the Riviera as a winter residence? It 
also astonishes us to hear of banks being “ spotted in 
summer with daffodils,” since we had always imagined them to 
be early spring, and not summer flowers, for which opinion we 
have the support of Shakespeare’s authority, in this passage 
from the Winter's Night :— 

“ Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, und take 
The winds of March with beauty.” 


It is, however, possible that there may be a purpose in making 
these strawberries and daffodils behave in so eccentric a manner, 
and that they are designed, in conjunction with the tameness 
of conversation already mentioned, to justify the warning 
against expecting too much “ wit or truth” which was conveyed 
by the quotation on the title-page. 

We have candidly stated our impression of Love-Knots, and 
it will be seen to be a somewhat unfavourable one. But in spite 
of this, we think that parts of it contain a fair amount of quiet 
merit, and that there is a certain class of readers who will be 
able to take an interest in it. We would venture to remind the 
author that it is possible for merit, like everything else, to be so 
concealed as to be absent for all useful intents and purposes 
even when really present; and that a jewel may be so ill-set, as 
to make its lustre hardly perceptible. 





THE JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES.* 
‘Tne “ Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies” has been 
now for nearly two years in existence, and the above-named 
Journal is the first outcome of its activity, representing Nos. 
land 2 of Vol. [., the volume for 1880. What the Society 
would do was from the first an interesting question; the names 
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ne 
in the list of members seemed to promise an embarrassment of 
wealth in the very various interests which they represented, 
The Daily News some time ago, making its occasion out of Mr, 
Paley’s sad little book on “ Greek Jests,” banteringly suggested 
that such a Society might exercise some sort of censorship over 
Classical Editors. The President of the Society, in his intro. 
ductory address, said,— By Hellenic Studies, we do not mean 
merely the study of Greek texts, grammars, and lexicons, 
The monuments of the Greeks, their architecture, sculpture, 
and other material remains, deserve our study, not less than the 
texts of the Classics.” And the members who have eon. 
tributed papers to the present Jowrnal seem to have taken 
their President’s “ not less ” as a true Greek weiwarc, so that out 
of their 300 and odd pages more than 250 are devoted to 
archeology and epigraphy. Does this remarkable fact mean 
that the Iealien in what is Greek are ousting other considera. 
tions in the judgment of the Society ? Among its members 
are all whose opinion is worth having on Greek Studies in Eng. 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. Is the proportion of not quite a sixth, 
which this Jowrnal gives to Greek literature, to be taken as repre- 
senting their general agreement ? For the sake of Greek learning, 
and for the credit of the Society, it is to be hoped not. There is the 
alternative of supposing—what is usually the truth—that many 
of the principal workers at Greek have been too busy to write, 
and that the Editorial Committee has been accordingly restricted 
in its choice of papers. As one of the Committee, Professor 
Jebb—éizi wasiora siin ual peta yapitar mariote sUTpmTéhus 7 
Cie witaones Tapexsuevos—chooses to write archeologically, 
and opens the journal with an article on Delos, which, as he 
says, has a twofold object: “ first, to arrange the facts derived 
from the new researches” (of Lebégue and Homolle) “in a 
general survey of Delian history ; secondly, to mark the chief 
results in special departments, with such comments as they 
suggested.” Both objects are attained ; the “ general survey” 
makes one regret (and this is, perhaps, the best test of a good 
monograph) that history in general cannot be written, nor, as 
human life now goes, read, in such full presentation as we get 
in this fragment. One extract must be given :— 

“The inventories or accounts relating to the Temples form the 

most numerous class of Delian inscriptions. . . . . . The minuteness 
of description is often remarkable: ‘a little cow [dedicated to Isis, 
in the Serapeion ? | without its left horn;’ ‘a kettle which has lost 
its bottom and its handles;’ ‘a golden laurel-crown, with twisted 
leaves ;’ ‘a golden wreath, with [so many ]} leaves, counting those that 
have dropped off.’ One article is named which the modern world 
would gladly purchase, at the cost of much else which the Delian 
Temple contained,— @jxnv tplywvrov Exoveay BiBAla *AAKatov, a threes 
cornered case coniaininy works of Alcaeus.” 
Philologically, the notice of the Delian Inscriptions, especially 
of that on the Sgére; of Artemis (p. 59, seqq.), is an important 
contribution to the history of Greek alphabets. It is impos- 
sible, in the limits of a review like the present, to do more than 
express doubt as to Professor Jebb’s theory of the “ various and 
[apparently] inconstant” use of the three-barred @; but 
may not AA®ON be genitive plural from #aq;, rather more 
easily than from #0; ? ' 

It would be unreasonable to expect all the archwological 
articles to be as instructive and interesting as this first; and 
even were they so, a reader’s progress through the Journal, 
although doubtless more profitable and pleasant, would 
still be rather monotonous. As it is, on leaving Delos we 
are plunged into “ Newly-discovered sites near Smyrna; 
and when we have agreed with Mr. Ramsay that “it would 
be premature to speculate on the character of the ruins’ 
near Smyrna “till a more thorough investigation has been 
made,” we have to follow the Rey. Professor Sayce through 
“ Journeys in the Troad and Lydia.” After this, the toms at 
Mycenae, Greek vase-painting, statuary, more vases, the Pen- 
tathlon, the Erechtheum, and more iuscriptions succeed, till we 
reach a paper by Mr. Verrall, “On Some Ionic Elements sa 
Attic Tragedy,” of which it may probably be said with safety 
that the present instalment will refresh the mere classical 
scholar after his archeological exercise, and the promised cou- 
tinuation will be eagerly looked for. Of this paper, presently; 
the preceding series must first be considered. To articles 6, 7,5 
and 9 belong the plates which form a companion volume to the 
Journal. Professor Colvin’s paper on the Centaurs, illustrated 
with representations from vases of varying date, may be best 
brought before the reader in his own words :— 

“TI have been at pains simply to take the evidence of texts 
and monuments as we find it, and not to regard any point 9% 
determined a priori by a theory concerning the origin, derivation, am 
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thological significance of the monsters. But in order both to test 
pt results and complete them, it seems necessary to recall the prin- 
cipal explanations of the myth which have been at various times 


adopted.” 

The derivations from xevrsiv (or xevra») tavpove, and from 
yori evpav, and the connection with the Sanskrit Gand- 
harva, are then discussed, with a recognition of “ the probability 
of an original connection with the Gandharvas ;’”’ but Professor 
Colvin concludes that “to get at the meaning of the Greek 
myth, it will be best to dismiss all such problematical etymo- 
logies as those we have discussed, and to take it by itself, 
as it is presented to us by literature and archeology, and see 
if it does not contain its own explanation.” With perhaps some- 
thing of inconsistency after this not very commendable dis- 
missal of etymology, he then takes “in alphabetical order the 
several names of Centaurs recorded by our two earliest authori- 
ties, namely, Hesiod, and the decorators of the Frangois vase,” 
examining them etymologically to see how far they bear out 
the theory that “ the violence of a host of untamed man-horses”’ 
means “in mythologic language the violence of a host of un- 
checked waters.” This theory, which to most readers will carry 
conviction, is really itself based upon etymology, and Professor 
Colvin’s own method proves the inseparability of the sciences 
of Comparative Philology and Comparative Mythology :— 

“The Cloud pours forth her brood among the caves and cliffs of 
Pelion. What can that brood be, if not rains and floods ? Compare the 
following words of Theophrastos, writing purely as a meteorologist, and 
without thought of symbolism or personification—Eay ém) 7d ThAtov 
Nepean mpooi(n, b0ev dv mpool(yn evredOer Vdwp 7) avepov onualver—with 
those in which a Roman poet writes of the generation of the 
Centaurs :— 

*Tllie semiferos Ixionidas Centauros 
Feta Pelethroniis nubes effudit in antris.’ 
€an we escape the conclusion that the two are unconsciously re- 
ferring to the same phenomenon ?”’ 

Of the remaining archeological papers space allows us to 
notice only two, those of Dr. Waldstein and Professor Sayce. 
The former must be regarded somewhat as a towr de force—the 
treatment in English of a ditlicult subject by a German--and 
its style judged accordingly. Indeed, the style need not have 
been referred to at all, but for the inclination shown by the 
weaker brethren among would-be “ Hellenists” to make a 
jargon for things Greek, as there is for things artistic. It 
would be lamentable if Dr. Waldstein’s paper should, through 
the mouths of the Maudles, make such phrases common as “ un- 
adorned dryness,” “accentuation of athletic sports,’ or “a 
desire to compensate the eye.” As might be expected, the writer 
has something original to say; his contention is against the 
identification of many statues, and especially “the so-called 
Choiseul-Gouffier Apollo, in the British Museum,” with the 
Delian God; he would rather recognise athletes in them, and 
would assign the “ Apollo ” aforesaid to Pythagoras of Rhegion, 
considering it to be “‘a copy of the statue of the pugilist 
Euthymos, which Pausanias considered so worthy of admira- 
tion.” The arguments are worked out with characteristic 
German detail, ingenuity, and confidence. No less character- 
istic, in quite another way, are Professor Sayce’s “Notes” of 
his journeys. There is a pleasant and unmistakable awra of 
the Oxford Common-room in the writer’s amusingly uncon- 
scious egoism, his sensitiveness to weather, his wide knowledge 
so entirely at command, and “not less” in his discovery of 
that “object of pilgrimage, like a similar object I once visited 
inthe Basque Pyrenees.” Of course the Hittites (is no one 
going to do anything for the Jebusites and Perizzites?) are to 
the fore in these “ Notes.” “Texier’s drawing of the figure”— 
the psendo-Sesostris—* had convinced me that we had in it an 
example of Hittite art, and that the monument of Karabel, as well 
as the monuments of Eyuk and Boghaz Keui, near Halys, bore 
witness to a Hittite occupation of Asia Minor in the pre- 
historic age. The importance of this discovery, for the history 
of the early art and culture of Asia Minor and Greece, need not 
be pointed out” (for this relief, much thanks ; and yet one 
would like to know how the Hittites have to do with Hellenic 
Studies), “ and it was, therefore, desirable to verify it. Texier’s 
copy was not accurate enough to allow us to decide whether or 
not the hieroglyphics in it were identical with those of Carche- 
mish. The question, however, is now settled. I took two 
Squeezes—” and for ever established the identity sought for. 
Itis sad to find, after this, that “the Hittites employed a strange 
system of hieroglyphic writing, which is still undeciphered.” 
The notice of the figure of Niobe is interesting :—“ First of all, 

found traces of the feet of the figure, or rather of shoes 
with turned-up ends,” (one remembers this with awe as a Hittite 





peculiarity, but is reassured, for) “I am inclined to think that 
the image was originally intended to denote the goddess 
Kybelé;” and “the style of art is thoroughly barbaric, and 
transports us to a period earlier than that of Hittite influence. 
Indeed, it is difficult to avoid believing that the Niobé is really 
a barbarous imitation of one of those Egyptian sculptures” 
(the “sitting Egyptian statues in niches cut out of the rock 
on either side of the Nile”), “so great is the general resemblance 
between them.” Leaving Professor Sayce to dine at Mag- 
nesia, and then sally forth, with “my binocular glass,” 
to search for the figure of a sheep, concerning which 
“T found by cross-examination that whatever else the 
animal was intended to be, it was certainly not a lion,” 
we may pass from the archeological papers (it would be im- 
possible here to discuss properly the important one on “ Pam- 
phylian Inscriptions,’ by Mr. Ramsay), to Mr. Verrall’s, men- 
tioned before. It seems fair to choose this paper for notice out 
of the five which may be called literary, for it shows original 
work, and deals at adequate length, for a first part, with a 
question of really general classical interest. The Greek lan- 
guage in the fifth century, says Mr. Verrall,— 

* Resembled an organ with several sets of stops; poetry was at 
once provincial and classic; and the literature enjoyed, by a 
felicitous balance, the conflicting advantages of fixed and fluctuating 
speech. That the great artists of Athens perceived their own 
strength is in a general way sutficiently obvious. The distinction 
between the Doric chorus and the Attic dialogue is alone a proof of 
the fact. But it seems not unlikely that closer examination may 
reveal to us more subtle applications of the same method, and that 
besides the keener perception which we may thus gain of the tone 
and feeling of particular passages, we may even be able to employ 
our knowledge of such laws as an instrument of criticism and in- 
terpretation. This paper is an attempt to represent under this 
aspect the facts respecting the use by the three tragedians of the 
substantives and adjectives in -oovvos and -ocvvy.” 

These forms, it is suggested, “ were in their free development a 
characteristic mark of the Greek spoken in Asia;” and “in 
tragedy,” it is tried to be shown, “ these words are used in such 
circumstances only as point to language and literature of Asiatic 
growth or descent.” In the able and thorough-going development 
of this theory which follows, we get incidentally some valuable 
suggestions of emendation, noticeably on the Tow 1099 (Accs sis 
aaiooy for Ass gx raidar), and on the Troades 590 (révde odor 
wera, a, for of 62 rode: weyaao). But these are merely r2pe97, 
the worth of which is at first apt to be disregarded by the side 
of Mr. Verrall’s work at his main theme. Attention is specially 
due to the treatment of the Euripidean fragment (p. 272) with 
Ionic forms, which “is an apology for the Ionian Anaxagoras of 
Klazomenae, and of [? for] the physical studies which he fol- 
lowed, against the prejudices of the Athenian public.” The word 
weritnue, Tonic as it is, not in form, but in substance, was a 
property, and a characteristic property, of the Ionian phy- 
sicists,” proof of which statement is sought with great ingenuity 
from Plato. ‘ When, therefore, Euripides, speaking of the pro- 
fessors of the istogin Quis, protests that ‘ study of foul deeds to 
such as these shall ne’er belong,’ and selects for study this very 
word ywcrérnua, it is impossible to doubt that he is speaking 
not only the sentiments, but the language of his clients.” 
Associations with the Ionic Qvsiq may help us, it is further 
pointed out, to understand the wnmosvvass Zuyxamvovons rai; 
rovoe Of Prometheus 1058, the reomoovxe Biov of Sophocles’ 
fragment 658, and the Chorus in the Hippolytus 161, seqq. 
With a quotation from Mr. Verrall’s suggestions as to the 
second of these, we must take leave of his paper. The liues 
as given by Dindorf run :— 

Xpédvos ab xpdvos &ua Kparaz 

Teppoovva Biov 

WOAN’ aveuploke gopa matomevars. 
Mr. Verrall would read :— 

Xpovos abd xpdvos aud Kparard 

Tepnoovva Blov 

mWOAN’ GveuploKe copa waomevous. 
‘Time, cruel Time, mows them down, with peremptory bounding of 
their days, while yet they yearn after rich discoveries.’ ”’ 

The succeeding pages of the Journal are scrappy, and 
need no special comment. Its chief features have now 
been presented to the reader, in the only way possible 
without actually detailed polemic,—the way of quotation rather 
than of criticism. But enough has probably been said to 
justify our asking again in conclusion the question suggested 
at the beginning of this review—“ Is this Journal to be taken 
as representing the interests in things Greek of the scholars and 
others who are members of the Society ?”’ Greek philosophy is 
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unnoticed in it; nor can history nor oratory be said to have 
much place. Poetry is represented only by Mr. Verrall’s 
article on tragedy, for the Rev. H. 8S. Tozer’s love-song 
and Mr. Ramsay’s ballad are hardly poems. The solitary 
representative is, indeed, as good as it could be; but was 
there nothing to say about Epos, or the lyric poets, or 
Comedy ? Perhaps all these omissions are to be made 
good in the next number. But the impression made 
by the way in which such a journal starts was worth consider- 
ing; and the Society may be fairly asked whether the impres- 
sion their journal is likely to convey is a satisfactory one. The 
story of the scholar at Oxford who, on being pressed to join a 
certain learned body, objected that it was “swamped by those 
Orientals,” is probably familiar to many members of the 
Society, and contains a useful warning. If their Journal is to be 
swamped with an excess of specialism on any subject, it will 
very soon, to use their President’s cautionary words, “ dwindle 
away into atrophy, as has been the fate of so many learned 
periodicals in this country, though undertaken under pro- 
mising auspices.” Something too much of this, perhaps; but 
the excuse is that even the best heterogeneous Council is a 
body 
“ Of; obd€ tpls A€yovTes eEucvodpmeba.” 


COLIN CAMPBELL.* 
Turse two volumes contain the record of the career of one of 
the foremost of English soldiers. Colin Campbell was not, in 
the highest sense of the term, a great General, but he was a 
very gallant officer and capable commander. From the day 
when, a mere boy, he first entered the Army, until his career 
closed in Westminster Abbey, he devoted himself with all his 
natural energy not merely to his duty, but to mastering the 
details of his profession. In 1832, when the future did not 
seem to contain the opportunities of distinction that subse- 
quently offered themselves, he wrote in one of his memorandum- 
books the German maxim which affirms that “by means 
of patience, common-sense, and time, impossibility becomes 
possible.” His own career illustrated, if it did not absolutely 
demonstrate, the aphorism; for at this half-way point in his 
long period of military service, it certainly seemed highly impro- 
bable that he would attain the high rank which he ultimately 
gained. General Shadwell was specially selected to draw up this 
memorial to his former General and friend, and the choice is 
justified by the result. The extracts from the Diary and Cor- 
respondence are judicious, and it is very clear that the author 
has derived much valuable information as to the progress of 
Colin Campbell’s operations in Oude from one who is better 
qualified than anybody else to give it. We, of course, mean Sir 
Henry Norman. We shall refer to this portion of the work by- 
and-by, but speaking generally of the manner in which General 
Shadwell has performed his part of the task, we may say that 
his narrative is clear and well arranged, and that he has tem- 
pered the enthusiasm to be expected from a biographer with a 
just appreciation of the facts of current history. The result of 
General Shadwell’s labour of love is an interesting and graphic 
description of a varied and notable career. 

Colin Campbell was the son of John Macliver and Agnes 
Campbell. The former was the son of a gentleman who had a 
small estate in the isle of Islay. This estate was forfeited for 
joining the Young Pretender in 1745, and John Macliver had 
to adopt the trade of a carpenter. His wife's family were in 
better circumstances, and in due course they took the young 
Colin, who was born on October 20th, 1792, to be educated. By 
the aid of his maternal uncle, Colonel John Campbell, he was 
gazetted to an ensigncy in the 9th Foot, and on several occa- 
sions during his subsequent career he was indebted to the same 
source for timely pecuniary assistance. The change in his 
name, which took place at the time of his entrance into the 
Army, is to be attributed, not to family considerations or to 
any feeling of gratitude towards his benefactors, but to a 
simple accident :— 

‘*At the Horse Guards he had been previously introduced to the 
Duke of York, the Commander-in-Chief, by his uncle. The Duke, 
supposing the boy, as he remarked, to be ‘another of the clan,’ 
entered him as Colin Campbell, and from that day he assumed his 
mother’s name. This is the explanation of a change which has puzzled 
many, and has given rise to various surmises. Upon leaving the 
Duke’s presence with his uncle, it is said that he made some remark 
upon the subject, which was met by telling him that Campbell was a 





* The Life of Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde. Illustrated by Extracts from his Diary 
and Correspondence. By Lieutenant-General Shadwel!,C.B. 2 volz. With Por- 
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name which it would suit him, for professional rensons, to adopt. O, 
the 29th June, five weeks from the date of his first commission, Colin 
Campbell was promoted to a lieutenancy in his regiment.’? 

It is unnecessary to describe in any detail Campbell's earlier 
years of service. He was present at the battles of Vimieira, 
Corunna, the Barrosa, and Vittoria, and was severely wounded 
in the breach at San Sebastian, where our troops suffered a 
decided repulse. In 1813 his wounds compelled him to return 
to England, with the rank of captain, attained withuot purchase, 
During the next twenty years he served in Nova Scotia and the 
West Indies, and spent a brief period, when off active duty, in 
visiting the French lines round Antwerp, in 1832. Of this 
interesting siege, where less than five thousand men, under 
General Chassé, defended themselves for twenty days against 
73,000 French troops and a large Belgian contingent, under the 
command of Marshal Gerard, Colin Campbell gave a graphic 
description, in a report to the Horse Guards :— 

“ A young French officer of cavairy standing close to me could not 

help,” he wrote, ‘expressing openly and warmly his admiration of 
the conduct of the Dutch artillery, observing, at the same time, that 
he viewed the position of a simple soldier in the Citadel as more to 
be envied than that of Marshal Gerard; for the latter could gain 
little honour in the capture of the Citadel, with the army and means 
placed at his disposal for that purpose, whereas the little garrison, 
by conducting itself bravely, carried with it the admiration ang 
sympathy of the world.” 
Before this, Colin Campbell had attained’ his lieutenant. 
colonelcy, and in 1835 he was gazetted to the command of the 
regiment in which he had first served, the 9th Foot. Withina 
few days he was transferred to the 95th, but as this regiment 
happened to be at the Cape, with its term of service nearly ex- 
pired, he did not assume the command until its return in 1837, 
Colin Campbell had now attained the priucipal object of his 
ambition. A complete master of the technical details of his 
profession, inspired with the doctrines of Sir John Moore, and 
with a natural capacity for command, he soon made the 98th 
one of the most efficient regiments in the Army. His success 
as a disciplinarian attracted especial attention, at a time when 
the whole North of England was in a seething state of trouble 
through trade disputes, and secured for him not only the strong, 
personal regard of Sir Charles Napier, but also the approval 
of the Authorities at Whitehall. In 1841, after four years passed 
mostly in garrison work at Newcastle-on-Tyne, the 98th were 
ordered to China, where our first war with that country was on the 
eveof commencement. ‘The expedition resulted in an easy success, 
and Colonel Campbell was, at his own request, quartered on the 
island of Chusan, which afforded a more convenient and salu- 
brious station than Hong Kong for European troops, whilst 
negotiations were in progress. The climate had before this 
move, however, committed frightful ravages in the ranks of the 
98th. Sent out in an overcrowded vessel, and landed without 
a proper outfit, disease carried them off in scores. In eighteen 
months no fewer than 432 died, out of a total of 766 men. 
Campbell’s efforts were so untiring that, although he had to 
receive so large a draft of new and _ half-trained men, he 
succeeded in a very short time in raising the efficiency of the 
regiment to its old height of excellence. 

From China, Campbell went, in 1845, to India. A few months 
after his arrival at Calcutta he was appointed, with the rank 
of brigadier of the second class, to the command at Lahore, at 
that time the most important place in India. Here he was 
“very cordially received” by Colonel, afterwards Sir Henry, 
Lawrence, whose regard was soon won by the quickness with 
which Campbell took in the critical situation then prevailing in the 
Punjab, where the Sikhs were secretly preparing for one more bid 
for independence and power. By making several simple altera- 
tions in the positions of the garrison, and by concentrating his 
force, he greatly increased the security of our hold on the 
capital of the province; and when Moolraj threw off further 
concealment, and seized Mooltan, a large portion of the 
Lahore garrison was, mainly owing to Campbell’s wise pre- 
vision, able to take the field. The year which witnessed the 
rising of Moolraj and the defection of Shere Singh marked the 
termination of forty years since Campbell entered the Amy. 
In the campaign which ensued, Campbell took a prominent 
part in the actions at Ramnuggur and Sadoolapore ; while at 
Chillianwalla, the brigade under his personal command carried 
the Sikh positions in its front, and captured thirteen guns 
The repulse, with heavy loss to the 24th Regiment, of the 
second brigade, under Pennycuick, of his division, neutralised 
this advantage; and although at one moment it was proposed 
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to hold the positions that had been won, the English army 
withdrew to its former post, in front of the Sikh army. 

In the decisive victory of Goojerat, “ which was to decide in 
whose hands the empire of the East would remain,” to use his 
own words, Campbell took a foremost and extremely honourable 

rt. By the use of his “ magnificent artillery,” which had 
not been sufficiently employed at Chillianwalla, Campbell had 
the satisfaction of driving, with hardly any loss to his men, 
the Sikhs out of a nullah, similar to that in which the Ghazis 
concealed themselves with such fatal result at Maiwand. ‘“ The 
discomfiture of the enemy was complete,” and the Sikh power 
was finally overthrown. A few weeks after this brilliant victory 
Campbell wrote :— 

“On the road to Rawal Pindi we passed the greater portion of the 
Sikh army, with its chiefs, who had laid down their arms the day 
before. They were without food, and also without ammunition. 
The high priest, or Gooroo, who took the chair on the right of the 
General (Sir Walter Gilbert), after laying down his arms, said to 
him, in aloud and firm voice, ‘The injustice of the English drove me 
to take up arms. They confiscated my property in the Jullunder 
Doab, amounting to five lakhs annually. Poverty, starvation, and 
want of ammunition have obliged me to surrender. These wants 
have brought me here. But for these wants we should have again 
tried the fortune of war. I do not regret what I have done; and I 
would do the same to-morrow, if it were in my power.’ There was 
nothing cringing in the manner of these men in laying down their 
arms. They acknowledged themselves to have been beaten, and that 
they gave in because they were starving. Each man, as he laid down 
his arms, received a rupee, to enable him to return to his home. The 

ter number, of the old men especially, when laying down their arms, 
made a deep reverence or salaam, as they placed their swords on the 
ground, with the observation, ‘ Runjeet Singh is dead, or has died, 
to-day.’” 
We have quoted this passage as a graphic picture of the 
fall of one of the most remarkable warrior-peoples India 
has ever produced. For some time after the close of the 
second Punjab war, Colin Campbell held command at 
Peshawur, where he may be said to have instituted our 
system of defending life and property against the turbulent 
clans on that border. Much might be said of his experience in 
his capacity of Warden of these Marches, but we must pass on. 
In 1853 he returned to England, but his rest was to be of 
brief duration. The contest between ‘Russia and Turkey had 
then developed into a general European war, and Sir Colin 
Campbell, who had been created a K.C.B. in 1849 and a Major- 
General in 1854, was appointed commander of the Highland 
Brigade, in the expeditionary force sent under the command of 
Lord Raglan to the Crimea. The valour shown by the High- 
land Brigade at the Alma, and the services rendered by Sir 
Colin in the lines of Balaclava, are matters of history. And 
when he returned home, towards the close of the war, it was 
seen that, although he had not received the chief command, 
which at one time he hoped for, he was certain to be employed 
on the next critical occasion. Few English officers came out of 
the ordeal of the Crimean campaign with their reputation 
enhanced in anything like the same degree as Sir Colin 
Campbell. ° 

The occasion was not long in presenting itself, and as it 
happened, the last scene in the long career we have been fol- 
lowing was by far the most eventful. On the 11th July, 1857, the 
news having arrived of the death of General Anson and of the 
existence of wide-spread disaffection in the ranks of the Bengal 
Army, the chief command in India was offered to Sir Colin, 
and at once accepted. On the 12th he started for his destina- 
tion, which he reached on the 13th August. By that time the 
Mutiny had attained its full dimensions. The tragedy of Cawn- 
pore had been enacted, and Sir Henry Lawrence had died in the 
Residency which he had so resolutely and successfully defended. 
When Sir Colin assumed the responsible direction of affairs, 
there was urgent need of a single head to assist Lord Canning 
in the control of military matters, and he soon showed that, with 
the assistance of his skilful staff officer, Sir William Mansfield, he 
Was well able to organise the army which should obtain a conclu- 
sive triumph over both mutineer and rebel. The chapters in this 
work, and they include several in the first, besides the whole of the 
second volume, describing the operations round Cawnpore and 
Lucknow are lucid, and in every way admirable essays on highly 
interesting and important military manceuvres. They are also 
an addition of distinctly valuable information to the knowledge 
We possessed of the repression of the Mutiny. With the paci- 
fication of Northern India, and the skilful solution of the 
difficulty with the Company’s European soldiers, known 
as the White Mutiny, Colin Campbell’s work was done, 
and he had only to return home to receive the rewards 





showered on him by a grateful Sovereign and country. In 
1858 he was created Baron Clyde, of Clydesdale, and four 
years later Field-Marshal, the summit of a soldier’s ambition. 
He did not long survive the bestowal of these honours. His 
death occurred on August 14th, 1863, when he had not com- 
pleted his 71st year. This brief notice cannot be concluded 
more appropriately than in some of the closing words of his old 
friend and biographer :— 

“Though naturally of a quick and excitable temperament, he was, 
in the presence of the enemy, calm and collected, rapidly taking in 
the features of the ground, and in an instant accommodating him- 
self to the varying phases of the fight. War was his element. His 
aptitude for it won for him from Sir Charles Napier the sobriquet of 
the ‘ War-bred Sir Colin.’ He was successful in all he undertook.” 
The watchword of the future Lord Clyde was always “ Duty,” 
and General Shadwell not inappropriately concludes with the 
expression of the opinion and hope that “if the contemplation 
of this record of Lord Clyde’s life should stimulate any of the 
junior officers of the Army to follow in his footsteps, the 
biographer’s labour, which has been one of love, will have met 
with its reward.” 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———<»——— 

Treasury of English Literature, from Chaucer to the Present Time. 
By Robert Cochrane. (Nimmo.)—<A convenient and judicious selec- 
tion, adorned with some well-executed pertraits, engraved on steel. 
At the end, a brief biographical appendix is given. This contains 
some ninety names, the place of birth being given in eighty-four 
cases. We had the curiosity to see how these were distributed over 
the United Kingdom. London produced a trifle more than a quarter, 
—twenty-two; Scotland, ten; and Ireland, seven; Kent, five; 
Surrey and Devonshire, four each; then came seven counties with 
two each, and twenty counties with one each. Ten could not boast 
one name. The ten are Westmoreland, Northumberland, Durham, 
Norfolk, Rutland, Monmouthshire, Lincolnshire, Cheshire, Dorset- 
shire, and Cornwall. But then copyright considerations kept out 
Mr. Tennyson, who would have represented Lincolnshire, a county 
which heads the scientific list with the great name of Newton. 
Doubtless, the others can show each their roll of worthies; but cer- 
tainly London comes out well. No great writers were born in ancient 
Rome. 

Echoes from the Counties. (Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.)—This is 
one of the volumes which must have either a very long review or a 
very short one. The writer gives us a vast amount of miscellaneous 
experiences of rural life, of its business, its amusements, its dark 
side, and its brighter aspects. Sometimes he touches on grave 
economical questions, as in “ The Homestead ;” sometimes he is con- 
tent to stand beside a moor or a wood, and gossip about its inhabit- 
ants. Whatever he does, he is worth listening to. When we can 
spare a little time from Ireland for our own agricultural population, 
for the most part a quiet and patient multitude, that suffers in 
silence much that few of us know anything about, the author of 
Echoes from the Counties should have something of practical value 
and importance to tell us. A genuine lover of the country, and one 
who has his heart with country folk, he may be read both with enter- 
tainment and with profit. 

Historical Sketches of Savage Life in Polynesia, with Illustrative 
Clan Songs. By the Rev. W. W. Gill, B.A. (Didsbury, Wellington.) — 
This volume is a sequel to the author’s “ Myths and Songs from the 
South Pacific.’ Much legend is mixed up with the history, but, 
doubtless, there is a basis of fact, this real element having in some 
cases an antiquity of four or five centuries. Mr. Gill has earned the 
thanks of those who find a value in a part of human history, however 
sombre—and the Polynesian annals are full of “darkness and 
cruelty ’—for he has preserved what would probably have soon been 
forgotten. The songs are curious, and sometimes show traces of 
literary power. ‘The Lament for Vivo and Tito”? (composed about 
1795), and “ The Capture of Vaiaa,” of a date somewhat earlier, may 
be mentioned. 

The Year-Book of Facts in Science and the Arts for 1879-80. Edited 
by James Mason. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—We can only repeat the 
praise which we have bestowed in former years on this excellent 
publication. Mr. Mason candidly claims for his work a popular rather 
than a scientific character. He deals, he says, with “ only those sub- 
jects on which the general public might be supposed to desire informa- 
tion.” Within these limitations, the object and the executior of the 
work seem to leave nothing to be desired. 

A Manual of Ancient Geography. Authorised Translation, from the 
German of Heinrich Kiepert, Ph.D. (Macmillan and Co.)—We 
cannot too highly recommend this excellent text-book, which does 
for ancient geography, as far as may be, what has been done with 
much energy and success for some years past for the modern science, 
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—that is, gives it reality and life. Physical geography and ethnology 
are used to fill out with detail that is full of interest and importance 
the bare outline of geographical fact with which many generations of 
students have, perforce, been content. 


Scuoot Booxs.—We do not know whether we are right in men- 
tioning under this heading The Forty Shires ; Their History, Scenery, 
Arts, and Legends, by Charlotte M. Mason. (Hatchards.) It hasan 
appearance more ornamental, not to say sumptuous, than the school 
books commonly present. We may call it, perhaps, a reading-book 
with a special object, that object being to teach English geography 
in a concrete way. And.the object is well carried out, though it 
admits of improvement in details. The author has not always con- 
sulted the newest authorities. Who are the “five dukes” that have 
parks near Worksop? There are but two, Newcastle and Portland. 
All but one of the “hop-gardens near Retford’? have disappeared, 
though the hop-fair still survives. Still, the book deserves much 
praise. Great Britain for Little Biitons. By Eleanor Bulley. 
(Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—This is another geography 
reading-book, intended for younger children, written ia a colloquial 
style,—we should be inclined to say, a somewhat too colloquial style. 
It is surprising how soon children begin to resent the “learning- 
made-easy ” fashion of writing. They like, we fancy, their fun and 
their learning separate,—as far, at least, as their books are con- 
cerned, — though they appreciate a judicious mixture by the 
teacher. Great pains have been taken with this book, and it contains 
abundance of information. Glimpses of England. By J. R. 
Blakiston, M.A. (Griffith and Farran.)—This is an enlarged edition, 
but still kept within a very moderate compass. The writer seeks to 
put leading geographical facts in plain, untechnical language, and 
succeeds very well. Here, again, the conversational style is 
adopted, a boy accompanying his father on various tours, and 
having his mind stored with knowledge as he goes. The method 
is well managed. In the series of ‘ Industrial Geography 
Primers,” we have “ The United States,” by G. Phillips Bevan 
(W. Swan Sonnenschein and Allen), a very useful summary of 
facts. Yet another book of the same class we have in the 
Second Geographical Reader, The British Empire : Part I., England 
and Wales. (Isbister.) We must also mention the ‘ seventh 
edition” of the Civil Service Geography, by L. M. D. Spence, edited 
by Thomas Gray. (Crosby Lockwood.)——-Of general reading- books, 
we have received what seems a well-compiled series, under the some- 
what ambitious name of The Model Reading-book, edited by R. F. 
Charles, M.A. (Relfe Brothers.)—It is in six parts, graduated for the 
use of various classes. We have also received a specimen of 
Jarrold’s Empire Readers, by S. B. Tait (Jarrold and Son); and of 
the English History Reading-books, Richard I. and Edward I, by 
Ella 8. Armitage. (Lengmans.) 
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for an OPENING in or near LONDON, to say his say and do his task ‘+ while it is 
day.’’ Believes in Church before party, and Truth before all. —CULERIOUS, % 
Palmerston Road, Holloway. 


ANTED, for Scotland, an ENGLISH GOVERNESS, 

under 30 years of age, for TWO GIBLS of 12 and 13, French, Geren, 

Music, and Drawing required.—Address, stating all particulars, Mrs. "TAYLBR, 
14 Eaton Square, S.W. 
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RITISH MUSEUM.—The British 


i Monday, the 2nd, 
Museum will be closed on A 
day, the 9th, of May. 
and reopened on Mondatt o> "a "BOND, 
Principal Librarian. 


orate T rT 
ONDON ANTI- VIVISECTION 
SOCIETY.—The ANNUAL MEETING will be 
Id in Willis’s Rooms (Large Hall), King Street, St. 
cos Monday afternoon, May 2nd. Chair to be 
‘clock, by Sir ALEXANDER MALET, 
. The Rev. Dr. yo Pog Mer inanng 
" ‘W. Weldon, M.A., H. Sinclair Paterson, 
> oa ya. hoseell M.A., Dr, W. G. Gimson, Dr. 
“Wall, and T. H, Gill, Esq., are to address the 
A. ting. -Tickets free at the Office, 180 Brompton 
Food, §.W., and at the doors of tho Meeting. 
PIERRE LAFFITTE, Director 
of Positivism, will give two PUBLIC 
iV CIURES, in French, on WEDNESDAYS, May 4th 
dlith,at 5 p.m., at NEWTON HALL, Fleur-de-Lis 
= rt, Fetter Lane, E.C: “The Social and Moral 
Philosophy of the Eighteenth Century.” ADMISSION 


FREE. 
ALVERN COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM will begin on Tuesday, May 
10th. = eee Z 

ELLINGTON COLLEGE.—There 

will be an ELECTION in June to FIVE 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. No boy is eligible who is 

under 12 or over 14 on June Ist.—For particu'ars, 

apply to the BURSAR (0. H. Lane, Esq.), Wellington 

College, Wokingham, 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWELVE to be competed 
for June 28th, value from 70 Guineas (covering school 
fees) to £20. Ages under 143 and 15}. Candidates 
may beexamined at Rossall or Oxford, as preferred, 
in Classics or Mathematics.—Apply, Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, Rossall School, F'eetwood. 





ATTS’S PARK, Southampton.— 
Miss ROBERTS EDUCATES, with the help 
of Four Masters and Certificated Governesses, FOUR- 
TEEN BOARDERS. Good home. Prepares for 
Dniversity Examivations, if desired. 
NEXT TERM commences MAY 6th. Prospectus 
sent on application. 


OVER COLLEGE. 


President.—EARL GRANVILLE, K.G. 

A CHAPEL and another New BOARDING-HOUSE 
‘having recently been completed, each Boarder will 
now havea separate bedroom. 

The Second Place for Cooper's Hill, entries for 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c., have been obtained during 
“the last year. 

Tuition from 13 to 18 Guineas, Board, £46 6s. 

For particulars apply to the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., 
‘the Head Master; or W. KNOCKER, Esq., the 
Honorary Secretary. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL 


COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
For the SCIENCE bas — of AGRICUL- 
U 








For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 

nts, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 

he R.A.C. Farm, surrounding the College, is a 
mixed Farm of about 500 acres. 

CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT.—The 
Right Hon. the EARLof DUCIE. 

‘or Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c, apply to the 
Principal. 

RADFORD GIRLS’ GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Head Mistress—Miss AGNES Y. LEE. 

Funds available to the extent of £450 per annum for 
Scholarships at the Universities. School Fees, £12 128 
and £15 15s perannum. No extras. 

Summer Term begins on Wednesday, April 20th. 

At the Micbaelmas Term a Boarding-house will be 
opened under the supervision of the Head Mistress, in 
connection with the School. 

Fees, for board, &c., £60 per annum. 

m.. prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, at the 

ool, 


~T. ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS 
ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 

UNDER THE DIRECTION OF A COUNCIL, 
‘CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. Principal TULLOCH, D.D. 
‘HEAD MIsTRESS—Miss LUMSDEN, Certificated 

Student in Honours of Girton College. 

The Staff consists of Five Certificated Students of 
Girton College, and other qualified Mistresses. 

This School provides for the Daughters of Gentle- 
‘men a thorough education at a moderate cost. Girls 
are received from the age of seven and upwards. The 
Head Mistress and Senior Assistant-Mistress receive 
po sella School and Boarding-Houses are in a 

tion, open to the south, with Gymnasium 
-snd Playground setched. 2 , 

The NEXT TERM will begin on MAY 5th. 
wh SCHOLARSHIP of £50 yearly for three years, to 
a eld either at Girton College or in studying for a 

gree of the University of London, will be awarded 
— —— of the School Examination in July, 1881. 

or further information. apply to the HON. SEC., 
Mansefield, St. Andrews, N Be , 


YDROPATHY. — SMEDLEY’S 
ATHIO ESTAB 
Bridge, Shean LISHMENT, Matlock 
Reside: W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &. 
i nt Physicians {THOS. MACOALL, M.D., &, 
ell ye improvements have been made (especi- 
. J the Bathing Department), and additional Bed- 
mia gcommodation provided. The Turkish Bath is 
Sat ot a ntapted for Invalids, highly ventilated, 
the MANANS : is space,—For prospectus, apply to 














HE NOTTINGHAM SCHOOL 
BOARD invite applications for the post of 
INSPECTOR of BOARD SCHOOLS (Male or Female). 
Salary, £250 per annum. 
The whole time of the person appointed to be 
devoted to the work of the Board. 
A printed list of duties may be obtained on request 
before May 24th. 
Applicants must be between 25 and 45 years of age. 
Applications, stating qualifications, &c., with testi- 
monials as to fitness for the office, must be sent not 
later than May 26th. 
Candidates are requested not to canvass. 
WILLIAM PACKER, Clerk. 
School Board Offices, Nottingham, April 26th, 1881. 


WENS COLLEGE, MAN. 
CHESTER.—The COUNCIL having decided to 
FOUND a NEW PROFESSORSHIP of APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS, invite applications from Gentlemen 
desirous of becoming Candidates, The fixed stipend 
is £350 per annum, in addition to two-thirds of the 
fees paid by students. The appointment will date 
from September 29th next. Further information 
respecting the duties of the Professor may be obtained 
from the Principal of the College. Applications and 
testimonials addressed to the Council will be received 

up to May 28th. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


JADLEY COLLEGE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—There will bean ELECTLON to TWO 
SCHOLARSHIPS in JUNE NEXT ; SEWELL 
SCHOLARSHIP, value £55, during stay at the School, 
and a JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIP, value £50, for four 
years, to which an Exhibition of £15 may be added. 
Boys must have been under 14 on January Ist, 
1881. Examination begins JUNE 15th.—For further 
particulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. 


XPENSE of PRIVATE TUITION. 
—An EXPERIENCED TUTOR, without other 
duties, can receive, in a large country house, a few 
PKIVATE PUPILS on moderate terms, —‘‘ M.A. 
Oxon.,” Millbank House, near Malvern. 
TUTTGART—The ENGLISH 
COLLEGE,—Special preparation fur Sandhurst, 
Woolwich, &c.—Apply, E. H. TAUNTON, Principal. 
AVOS.—Mr. J. W. LORD, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, is 
desirous of taking a limited number of pupils to 
prepare for Entrance at the Universities, Entrance 
Mathematical Scholarships, or other Examinations. 
The climate of Davos is particularly beneficial in 
eases where bracing and strengthening are needed 
before entering on harder work. 
Terms, £150. For further particulars, address 
Wadgate House, Walton, near Ipswich. 


Be LADIES from London, now 
residing in an agreeable country town, wish to re- 
ceive a LADY to share their very pleasantly-situated 
villa. Comfortable, quiet home, and moderate terms. 
References exchanged.—Address, ‘*M. L.,” care of 
Mr. BECK, Bookseller, Upper Parade, Leamington. 


EAF MUTES TAUGHT to SPEAK 
and UNDERSTAND SPEICH, on the Oral 
System, by a Lady trained to instruct the Deaf by 
Mr. VAN ASCH. ‘Thorough education and a happy 
home ensured.—Apply, “L. C.,” care of Miss 
QUAYLE, Manor Villas, Willesden, London. 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 
Twelve Scholarships. Eight, £40. Four, £20. 
Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


CHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN, 34 Ladbroke Gardens, Kensing- 
ton Park, W.—Preparation for University Examina- 
tions. The plan of teaching is similar to that of the 
High Schools. First Professors and Certificated 
Governesses. Particular attention to diet and hygiene. 
Terms moderate.—For prospectuses, apply to Princi- 
pal. NEXT TERM begins MAY 3rd. 














S W. PARTRIDGE and CO.’s LIS 
© . 


I 


__of NEW BOOKS and EDITIONS. __ 
Just published. 
__. The SECOND VOLUME of 
OURS with the BIBLE; or, the 
Scriptures in the Light of Modern Discovery 
and Knowledge. 
FROM MOSES TO JUDGES. 
By Dr. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE. 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 
St RENGTH PERFECTED in WEAK- 
NESS. Memorials of Mary Richards. By Mrs. 
Gorpon (E. A. H.) Cloth, 2s 6d. 
HRIST and FULL SALVATION. 
By Rev. J. B. Figats, M.A. New and Cheaper 
Edition, cloth, 1s 6d. 
IGHT and REST; or, the Confessions 
_4 of a Soul Seeking and Finding. A Book for 
Thoughtful Inquirers. Cloth, 1s 6d. De ee 
HE HAPPINESS of FULL CON- 
SECRATION. Being brief Memorials of 
Emmeline Duncan. Cloth, ls. _ af Gs 
HE HOLY LIFE. A _ Book for 
Christians seeking the Rest of Faith. By the 
Rev. Evan H. Hopxins, M.A. New and Cheaper 
Edit‘on, cloth, 1s. 
London: S. W. PARTRIDGE and Co., 9 Paternoster 
Row. 


E XET SCHOOL. 


CHAIRMAN OF GOVERNORS—The LORD BISHOP of 
EXETER. 














HEAD MASTER—The Rev. EDWARD HARRIS, M.A., 
late Classical Assistant-Master at Clifton College. 
The New School, with Chemical Laboratory, built 

from the designs of Mr. W. Butterfield, is now in use. 

Tuition Fee, £15 to £21 according to age. 
Boarding Fee, £50 to £60, a pe 

There are valuable Scholarships tenable at the 
School. 

Also Exhibitions to the Universities and other 
places of higher education of the aggregate value of 
£500 per annum, 

Apply to the Clerks, Messrs. DAW and SON, 13 
Bedford Circus, Exeter; or to the HEAD MASTER, 
at the School. 


INTON HOUSE SCHOOL, 

4 Holland Park Terrace, Notting Hill, W. 

Principal—J. HARDIE, M.A. 

The NEXT TERM will begin MAY 3rd, when classes 
will be transferred to the new School-house. This 
building, recently crected, consists of one school. 
room 45 feet long, and six separate class-rooms. The 
rooms are large and lofty, and the latest improve- 
ments in ventilation have been introduced. There 
are both covered and open playgrounds. The teach- 
ing is thorough, and as a master is employed for 
every ten or twelve boys, each pupil receives a large 
amount of individual attention. Special arrangements 
are made for backward boys. Former pupils have 
been highly successful at the Publ’c Schools and else- 
where. Boarders, Day Boarders,and Day Pupils of 
good social position only are received. References to 
several leading Educationalists. Prospectus on appli- 
cation. 
ie E Rev. R. H. HART, M.A, 

formerly Scholar of Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, has VACANCIES for TWO PUPILS. 
References to parents of present and former Pupils 
—Address, Dunston Vicarage, Lincoln. 


GENTLEMAN wishes to PLACE 
his SON, aged 15, in a Clergyman’s or Gentle- 
“man’s family, who RECEIVES a LIMITED 
NUMBER of PUPILS, and where their health is 
specially regarded. A dry and bracing climate re- 
quired.—Address, ‘‘ T. C. C.,”’ 63 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, E.C. 











LEGAL & GENERALLIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 


JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Eso. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





HW +, 


Parl 'y ts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary ; and Manager. 





application to 








ARTISTIC FURNITURE, EARLY ENGLISH CABINETS, CHIMNEY-PIECES AND OVER-MANTELS, 
WALL BRACKETS, AND TABLES. 


EARLY ENGLISH DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, 





DRUCE AND CQO,, 
68, 69, and 58 Baker Street; and 3 and 4 King Street, Portman Square, W. 





BEDROOM FURNITURE IN SOLID ASH AND AMERICAN WALNOT; 1,000 BRASS AND IRON 


BEDSTEADS IN STOCK; 


COMBINATION SUITES. 


CARPETS IN. SPECIAL DESIGNS AND COLOURS. 


Illustrated, Catalogues and Estimates Free. 
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EORGE WILSON FUND. 


The Rev. Edward Liddell begs to acknowledge 
further donations as follows :— 


G, M. Wright, E-q., - 
A RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVO- 
P & LENT INSTITUTION, for the Relief of 
Distressed Artists, their Widows, and Orphans. ’ 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place in 
a” Rooms, on SATURDAY, May 14th, at Six 
o'clock. 
The Right Hon. the — of ROSEBERY in the 
hair. 
Donations will be received and thankfully 
acknowledged by— 
JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Honorary 
Secretary. 
PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer. 
F. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary, 24 Old Bond 
Street, W. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. 
HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS.—The NINETY-FIFTH 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, 
from 10 till 6—Admittance, Ils. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS.—The FORTY-SEVENTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION is now OPEN from 9 till 7. 
Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 6d. 
H. F, PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Ma'l. 
RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. 
—The TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of PICTURES, by Artists of the Continental 
Schools (including Portraits of the Right Hon, W. E, 
Gladstone, Prince Bismarck, Count Moltke, Dr. 
Dillinger, and other works by Franz Lenbach), is 
NOW OPEN. Admission, Is. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC— 
EASTER HOLIDAY PROGRAMME.—Beauty 
and the Rose (a fairy tale, written by Ellis Rey- 
nolds, Esq.), given by Mr. Eric Lewis, Mies Irene 
Verona, and Mr. Charles Lauri (the renowned 
gymnast). The Missing Wand, a Necromantic Sketch 
(by Ellis Reynolds, Esq.), given by Professor Hellis 
and Mr. Charles Lauri. Lectures on the Chemistry of 
the Universe, and the Induction Coil. Harp Solos, by 
Mr. F. Chatterton. Violin Solos, by Miss Cissy E. 
Brousil. Mandoline Solos, by Mdlle, Corti, accom- 
panied by Madame Coventry. Readings by Miss Glyn 
and Mrs. Stirling. For times, see daily papers. Ad- 
mission, ls. Open from 12 till 5, and from 7 till 10. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 

+ ee Re BAN K.— 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables: the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 

March 31st, 1880. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 


| eoniene”” SAFETY MATCHES 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES. 
Are not POISONOUS. 
Are free from SMELL, 
Are Manufactured 
Without Phosphorus, 
Are perfectly harmless 
To the Operatives employed. 
Ave very DAMP-PROOF. 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
ee CTECTION TO HEALTH. 


Ber & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 





and 


G OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
‘ 
PoCreD MEATS; = cldiaas 


FRSSENCH of BEEF, BEEF TEA 
FP UBILE soup, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY 
SUMMER EXHIBITION 


WILL OPEN ON 


MONDAY, MAY 2. 


SEASON TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS 


WESLEY COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD 
The SUMMER TERM commences on TUESDAY, MAY 3rd. 
GOVERNOR AND CHarptatin—Rev. W. H. DALLINGER, F.R.S. 
Heap Master—H. M. SHERA, Esq., LL.D., with Nineteen Assistant-Masters and Professors, 
In addition to Classics and English, with Continental Languages, Modern Culture and Science are specialised, 


si _ = ahaa 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 
An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids, 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITE 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 
Ask for the Licbkig COMPANY’S §& 
and see that no other is substituted forme ne 


THE 


ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 








CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 
INFANTS 
AND 
FOOD INVALIDS, 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


N E A V E’S. 





~—— 


British MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFOR D’S 
M A G N E S | A . Gonsiieitiens Statien, Waaiven, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


DR. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell it 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0. 


COLDS 





TONGA, **ror"° NEURALGIA. 


See Papers in the Zancet by SYDNEY RINGER, M.D.; WiLtIAM MurRReELL, M.D., M.R.C.P.; W. J. H. Lust, 


M.D., F.R.C.P.Ed., M.R.C.S.E.; and C. BADER, Esq., Ophthalmic Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, for testi-. 


mony as to the remarkable efficacy of this Remedy, and for the record of numerous cases of severe 
Neuralgic Pain removed by its use. From these we cite the following brief extracts :— 


“ A woman, aged 23, had suffered for fourteen days from severe neuralgia. Many of her teeth were 
bad. Three doses cured her."—*: A man, aged 25, had suffered for a fortnight from severe bilateral neuralgia 
in the temples, in the eyes, and unde, the eyes. Half-a-drachm dose thrice daily cured him in three days.!— 
“A girl, aged 18, suffered from toothache and severe neuralgia along the lower jaw, and in front and behind 
theear, Half a drachm cured the neuralgia in twenty-four hours,”—‘ W. H., aged 31, had been suffering 
from most severe neuralgia for nearly ten days, the neuralgic pains darting over the lower eyelid, 
the cheek, the upper lip, and side of the nose. The teeth in both the upper and lower jaw were in @ very 
decayed condition, One tea-spoonful was ordered to be taken in half a winegiass of water every six hours, 
until the pain was relieved. The paroxyms entirely ceased after the fourth dose.” 


TONGA, unlike opium and other anodynes, produces its remarkable specific action on the nerve without 
giving rise to any derangement of the digestive or other organs. In bottles at 4s 6d and 11s each, of all 
Chemists, and of the Sole Manufacturers, 


ALLEN and HANBURYS, Plough Court, Lombard Street, London. 
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THE 


“ANTISEPTIC- APPARATUS” 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


27 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON, LONDON, W. 


+ automatic action. 


_ drains. Price 36s, Fixed ina few minutes. 
pes, r 
sean. PATENT SEALED 


om ‘ The British Medical Journal,” 
e ‘April 2nd, 1881. 
ANTISE PTIC APPARATUS. 
e sanitary precautions —_ bone 
ne present day is a means of preventing 
sented er entering houses. In the face of the 
ser el sanitary improvements, diarrhoea, infantile | 
nit typhoid poisoning, pseudodiphtheric throat | 
and adal, ‘c., are still extensively fatal, and often 
affectionrkedly £0, in the houses of the rich as well as 
= or. It has been noticed in some well- 
LF wel s, that since the introduction of -— 
‘coases appear to be on the increase ; and it is 
auch aero be noted that they haunt localities which 
big ref and dry, and apparently removed from 
pode y of infection of the soil, the air, or of the | 
— Some crucial examples have been observed in 
boy houses in Edinburgh, and in the best dis- 
frets of London, as well as in regard to provincial 
SS s, It is impossible not to attribute this pre- 
ee lague of sewer-gas in houses to the in- | 
poduesion of the water-closet system in connection 
ith arterial drainage by sewers. Remedies, such as 
My relaying of sewers, & thorough system of ventila- 
i of the soil-pipes, and the introduction of improved 
forms of water- closet, and well-devised traps. are in- 
dicated as radical; and wherever these can be applied, 
they ought to be. On the other hand, itis often found | 
that uch remedies are so costly and difficult of appli. 
eation, involving such an outlay upon leasehold 
premises, that itis practically found very difficult to 
induce householders to adopt them, even when serious 
outbreaks of illness or chronic snffering from throat 
affections, headaches, and other indications of sewer- 
gas poisoning have attracted attention to this frequent 
source of disease. Again, where well-trapped and | 
well-placed water-closets have been introduced, it is 
eeriain that, with our present system of drainage, 
what are intended to be sewers of passage are (as is 
well known to be the case in a majority of London 
districts) rather sewers of deposit, and sources of 
putrefaction and of exbalation of sewer-gas. Even 
the best appliances will with difficulty prevent sewer- 
gas from forcing the traps, and passing up in gushes 
into the house whenever the closet is open, and water 
yasses down the pipe, displacing the gis. ( Hence, 
practical men have long felt it to be a great desideratum 
that the water left in the water-closet pan should, as | 


One of th 





STEPHENS’ WRITING 


| with a strong solution of pe 
| Each time the plag descends after it has been raised, 
| it dise} 
| closet-pan a charge of the solution. 


Perfect immunity insured from all foul gases and poisonous efflavia in closets, 


Out of sight, cannot get out of order. Last many 
MARCH Sth, 1880. 

far as possible, be permanently charged with 
disinfecting, antiseptic fluid, which should constitute 
the water-closet itself, and an always-acting, antiseptic 
water-trap, capable of neutralising whatever sewer- 
gas passes from the soil-pipe. This is an additional 
precaution, which is of great value where all the other 
arrangements are of the best kind, and it is really 
indispensable, where they are less effective, and 
where they cannot be depended upon (as is almost 


| universally the case) fur being in prime working 


order. Such an apparatus was some time since 
brought into public use by a Mr. Baker, and brought 
prominently before the attention cf the public. It 
was extensively used both in the public service and 
in private asylums, and is still effectively used in 
many places. [t war, however, found to be somewhat 
difficult to St,on account of its shape, and of some 
complexity in valves and rods, and of other technical 
difficuities, These difficulties have been completely 
overcome by a new and simple apparatus, of the sort 
which is now introduced under the name of “ The 
Antiseptic Apparatus,” and which has been in use for 
many inonths in the houses of various persous, who 
have given it a thor ugh and searching trial. After 
such thorough trial, we can speak of it with great 


favour. It is a copper cylinder, easily and 
cheaply attached to any closet-pan, within the 
woodwork, by an ordinary plumber, without 





sting arrangments, and it is charged 


deranging the e 
i nanganate of potash. 








harges into the water contained within the 
This remains 
mixed with the water, and destroys all organic con- 
taminations, neutralises sewer-gas, and has the advan- 
tage of acting as a continuons and valuable antiseptic 
barrier to the entrance of such gas. It does not 
require charging with the fluid more than about once 
a year in a closet which is extensively used, tho 
cylinder containing one thousand char of thuid. 
Quietly and unebtrusively this useful improvement 
has been brought under the notice of prominent sani- 
tarians and practical men, and it is maki: sown 
way. It is, in oxr view, one of the most valuable, 
although simple inveutions of the day, and is likely, 
we believe, to come into very general and extensive 
use. It is always easy to renew the charge, and its 
practical operition is so simple, that it appears to 
remain in working order for years without eifort. 


AND COPYING INKS. 





















BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, the original ‘‘Stephens’ Writing Fluid.’ 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID gives Four good Copies, and has remarkable fluidity, 


easy flow, and durability. 


SCARLET INK for STEEL PENS.—Steel Pens left in this Ink for Months do not 
impair the beauty of its Colour, nor are the Pens in the least corroded by it. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 








LEA AND PER 





RINS’ SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTE 


RSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Pure'iasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, “‘ LEA and PERRINS,” withoat which no bottie of the original 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine. 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





KINAHAN’S 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LL 





WHISKY. 








WILLS’ 
“WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“ When aljl things were made, none were made better than Tobacco; to 
be @ lone man's Companion, a bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man's Food, a 
sad man’s Cordia!, a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man's Fire. There's 
no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven."—KINGSLEY's Westicard Io! 


In 1 0z.,20z. and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 
MENTHOLEUM. DOUGHTY’ VOICE LOZENGE 
THE GREAT Eastern REMEDY FOR ' 


has been known to, and appreciated by, thousands 
HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, &c. 


of musical, literary, and other celebrities for 
MENTHOLEUM is the greatest boon ever yet | 


“WESTWARD 
HO!” 














nearly 40 years. It is the result of many years’ 
study of the buman voice. Resonance of sound 
Toscan to sufferers from Nervous Headache, Over- | by the inventor, and, after much careful study 
Xertion, Toothache, and other nervous and observation, ho at length prepared the 
i i , : 

oo al or Chemists, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d; or, | DOUGHTY’S 
Dé Qt: F his ata | Cf ail Chemists, Is, 2s 6d, 5s, &c. Proprietors, 
St bot: F. NEWBERY and SONS, 1 King Edward | F. NEWBEKY and SONS (Established A.D. 


HE LONDON  JOINT-STOCK 
BANK. 

NOTICE is hereby giver, that the RATE of 
INTEREST allowed at the Head Office and Branches 
of the Bank on Deposits subject to seven days’ notice 
of withdrawal is this day REDUCED to ONE and a 
HALF PER CENT. per annum. 

W. F. NARRAWAY, General Manager. 
No, 5 Princes Street, Mansion Houge, 
April 28th, 1881. 


7" 19 STANDARD BANK of 
LONDON (Limited). 

NOTICE is hereby given, that the RATE of 

INTEREST allowed by this Bank on Deposits at 

seven days’ call has been this day REDUCED to 

ONE and a HALF PER CENT. per annum. 

WILLIAM LIGHTON, General Manager. 
29 Lombard Street, London, E.C., 
Apri! 28, 1881. 


| Pied LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
TRUSTEES, 
The Right Hon. Baron CAMPBELI. 
The Right Hon. Viscount CRANBROOK. 
The Hon. Vice-Chancellor Sir CHARLES HALL, 
The Ifon, Mr. Justice MANISrY. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK Hraatns, Esq. 
EbMOND RoBerT TurneR, Esq. 
Dimectors. 
Edward Bailey, Esq. 
Francis Thomas Bircham, Esq. 
The Hon, Hallyburton G. Campbell. 
Jonn Clerk, Esq., Q.C. 
Frederick George Davidson, Esq. 
John Deedes, sq. 
William James Warrer, Esq. 
Henry Ray Freshtleld, Esq. 
The Hon. Alfred E. Gathorne Hardy. 
Sir Farrer Herschel’, Q.C., M.P. 
Villiam Frederick Higgius, Esq. 
Holdsworth Hunt, Esq. 
John James Jolson, Esq , Q.C. 
William Rolle Malcolm, Esq. 
Richard Nicholson, Esq. 
Charles Manley Smith, E:q. 
John Swift, Esq. 
John Marreaduie Teesdale, Esq. 
Edward Tomp-zon, Esq 
Sir William Henry Wa!ton. 
Arnold William White, E:q. 








Charles Norris Wilde, Esq. 

Basil Thomas Woodd, Eaq. 
Invested assets on Dee. ist, 1880 ...... £5,404,4838 
Income for the year 188) .......... ereccee 450,432 
Amount paid in claims to Dee. 3ist last 12,642,214 





Reversionary Bonuses allotted for tha 










five years ended December 3lst, 

1879 ae saeeesstasende 675,853 
Aggregate eversiona Bonuses 

hitherto allotted danusisecaavanketaraet 6,198,991 
The expenses of management (including com- 


mission) are under 44$ per cent. of the annual income. 

Attention is specially directad to the Revised Pro- 
spectus of he Society; to the new rates of Premium, 
which are materially lower for young lives than 
heretofore; to the new conditions as to extended 
limits of free travel and residence; and to the re- 
duced rates of extra Premium. 

Loans are grantel on security of Life Intarests and 
Reversions in conneetion with policies of assurance. 

Prospectus and Form of Proposal will ba sent on 
application, GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 


DHAINIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Crosa, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected iu all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


PRovipe AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secure by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insarivg against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lerd KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUGUSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,009,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000. 
MoprraTe PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE 

(EARS. 
£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Loeal Agents, and West-End Office, 8 Grand Hotel 
Buildings, aring Cross, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. _ 


( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000, ; 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritins, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Avencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. . 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Seenrities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &., 
for constituents. They aiso receive Deposits for tixea 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Otfice, W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. 

Oilice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1331. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 

INDEED, are the EFFECTS of aie 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 

4 in Preventing end Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 

xcHlent, refreahiug, and ia- 


Sold by Chemista. 




















nd Skin Diseases. Exo 
vigorating to tue constitution 








and clearness of tone were the objecis aimed at 
ies: 
flections. A few drops applied externally afford Lozenge known as 
VOICE LOZENG®. 
"eet, London, E.C, j 1746), 1 King Kdward Street, London, /.C. 
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N ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
Bt No. 259, for MAY, price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 

Tur Portrait oF A Lavy. By Henry James, Jun. 
Chapters 29-34. 

Memory’s Sona. By A. Matheson. 

OLD MyTHOLOGY IN MODERN Porrry. By Andrew 
C. Bradley. 

Lost. 

Sir DonaLp STEwART’s MARCH FROM KANDAHAR 


To KABUL. 
By Robert 


too 


- oe 


. THe Eneiuisah Community 1n Iowa. 
Benson. 
A Snort PLEA FOR SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE AND 
FOR AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 
= MACMILLAN and Co., London. | F 
MHE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for MAY, 1881, price 2s 64, 
THe “SILVER STREAK.’ By Admiral Lord Dun. 
sany. 
P5ACE IN THE CHURCH. By the Right Hon. A.J. B. 
Beresford Hope, M.P. 
By Edith Simecox. 
By Sedley Taylor, 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
IN ENGLISH. By William M. 


PROFIT-SHARING. 
FRENCH VERSE 
By W. Knighton, LL.D. 
By the Hon. Maude 


N 


Hardinge. 

RELIGIOUS Fatrs IN INDIA, 

West-END IMPROVEMENTS, 
Stanley. 

CARLYLE ON THE PERIODS OF EUROPEAN CULTURE. 
Transcribed by Professor Edward Dowden. 

Tue New Irtsh LANDBILL. By His Grace the Duke 
of Argyll. 

C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., London. 
Now ready (One Shilling), No. 257. 
rPHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
MAY. With Illustrations by George du 
Maurier and W. Small. 
CONTENTS. 

A Grape FROM A THORN. By James Payn. (With an 
Illustration.) Chap. 19.--The Lost Locket. 20. 
—Mr. Aird’s Love Story. 21.—Illness in the 
Hotel. 22.—The Invitation. 

BABIES AND SCIENCE. 

A BisHop’s CONFESSION. 

** Ar HOME” TO THE Poor. 

FRANZ GRILLPARZER. 

One YEAR IN A GERMAN COOKERY SCHOOL. 

Love THE Dest. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 13. 
—A Proposal. 14.—Guardians. 15.—Mr. Robert 
Sagar. 

London: Sm1tH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
MAY, 1881. No. DCCLXXXVII. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


Tue Sworn. 

A Frencn SPECULATION. 

Suort SERVICE AND ITS SUPPORTERS. 

Tue PrivaTE SECRETARY.—Part VII. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHIES.—No. III.—Margaret, Duchess of 
Newcastle. 

Mr. Guapstone’s ELEVENTH BupGert. 

True Macic. To W. W.S. 

Tur New Nostrum For IRELAND. 

Tur Ear. OF BEACONSFIELD. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. _ 


RASER’S MAGAZINE. 

4 MAY, 1881. No, 617. New Series, No, CXXXVII. 

Price 2s 6d. 

CONTENTS. 

In Trust: THE Story oF A Lapy AND HER LoveER. 
Chap. 10. Family Counsels.—1l. Projects of Mar- 
riage.—12. Mistress and Maid. 

Tur CoLLrGes aS LANDLORDS. By Oxeniensis. 

A LANCASHIRE Poets’ CoRNER. By J. A. Noble. 

Tur ‘SUNBEAM’ IN A Storm. By Mrs. Brassey. 

Youne Oxrorp. By an Oxford Tutor. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF THE PRINCE OF WALES'S 
Featuers. By William Simpson, F.R.G.S. 
(Illustrated.) 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN AGNostic. By B. Thomas. 

Mr. THRALE. By T. E. Kebbel. 

EmpLoyers’ LIABILITY FOR ACCIDENTS TO WorRK- 
PEOPLE. By Edwin Chadwick. 

Tue First Act. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR MAY. 

THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION CONSIDERED IN THE LIGHT 
OF THE UNITY OF NATURE. By the Duke of Argyll. 

A DIALOGUE ON PorgTicC MORALITY. By Vernon Lee. 

LAw REFORM IN THE DAYS OF JUSTINIAN. By Thomas 
Hodgkin. 

THE Book OF BiIRTH-STORIES. By Richard Morris. 

BIMETALLISM. By Professor W. Stanley Jevons 

THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S CORRUPT PRACTICES BILL. 
By Sydney C. Buxton. 

THE POsT-OFFICB, AND AIDS TO THRIFT. 
W.L. Blackley. 

Mr. WYLIb’s LIFE OF THOMAS CARLYLE, 
Buchanan. 

ANCIENT EGYPT IN ITS COMPARATIVE RELATIONS, By 
R. S. Poole. 

Mr. FROUDE AS A BIOGRAPHER. By Julia Wedgwood. 
STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row, 


By the Rev. 
By Robert 





8vo, sewed, Is. 
ESUS of NAZARETH and his CON- 
TEMPORARIES. 
WILLIAMS and NorGaTsE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


or MONEY, the Money of Civi- 
E lisation; GOLD MONEY, the Money of 
Proposed Exchequer Note. By JAMES 


Barbarism. 
HARVEY. 
Provost and Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





A RUN DEL SOCIETY. — FIRST 
ae ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS for 1881. 

1. CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH, by Messrs. Storch 
and Kramer, from the ‘ Transfiguration,” a Fresco 
by Perugino in the Sala del Cambio, Perugia. 

2. TEN ENGRAVINGS, by Professor Gruner, from 
Frescoes by Pinturicchio, in the Piccolomini Library, 
Siena. 

3. LIFE of POPE PIUS II. (neas Silvius), illus- 
trated by the Frescoes in the Piccolomini Library, by 
the Rev. G. W, Kitchin, M.A, 

These Publications are now issued to all First Sub. 
scribers who have paid their subscription for this year, 


A RUNDEL SOCIETY. — SUPER- 
NUMERARY PUBLICATIONS. 
A limited number of Extra Copies of the above 
Publications are on sale, separately, at the following 
rices :— 
r 1. “ TRANSFIGURATION.” 
to Strangers, 24s, 
2. TEN ENGRAVINGS from PINTURICCHIO. 
Members, 12s 61; Strangers, 15s. 
3. LIFE of POPE PLUS II. 
Strangers, 3s. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—NEW 
OSCASIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The following Chromo-lithographs, by Messrs. 
Storch and Kramer, have just been brought out by 
the Society, for separate sale :— 

1.“ The VISION of S. CATHERINE,” from the 
Fresco by Bazzi (Sodoma) in S. Domenico, Siena. 
Price to Members, 21s; to Strangers, 27s 6d. 

2. SEPULCHRAL MONUMENT of CAN GRANDE 
DELLA SCALA, at Verona. 
to Strangers, 12s 6d. 

3. Ditto of COUNT CASTELBAROO, at Verona. 
Same price. 

A Prospectus, with descriptions and reduced En. 
gravings of these three subjects, may be obtained 
gratis, on application to the Secretary. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—FORMER 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Classified Lists of a!l the former Publications of the 
Society, including Chromo-Lithographs from the 
works of the greatest Painters of the early Italian, 
Flemish, and German Schools, with prices of those 
still on sale to Members and Strangers, at from 10s 
to 48s, may be obtained on application to the Secre- 
tary. 

Frames and Portfolios for the Society's Publications 
are alsc sold at the Office. 


r RUNDEL SOCIETY.— 


To Members, 20s} 


Members, 2s 6d; 





Price to Members, 10s; 





ADVANTAGES of MEMBERSHIP. 

Axuy one paying One Guinea as an entrance-fee be. 
comes at oncean Associate for life, without any further 
liability. Associates may purchase the Society's 
Publications at Member's Prices, and succeed, at their 
own option, to vacancies periodically occurring in the 
Second Subscribers’ List, paying thenceforth One 
Guinea per annum, and receiving the Second Annual 
Publications. They may afterwards, on like terms 
succeed to vacancies in the First Subscribers’ List 
and receive the First Annual Publications, 


'< SOCIETY. — 








RUNDEL 

EXHIBITION of DRAWINGS from OLD 
MASTERS. 

A Collection of about 200 Water-Colour Copies, from 
Frescoes and other Paintings by the principal Italian 
Masters, from Cimabue to Raphael, is ON VIEW 
daily, from 10 till5,at the Gallery of the Society, 
adjoining its Office. Admission free. 

24 Old Bond Street, W. F. LAMBE PRICE, Sec. 





Tenth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 302, is PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
THE REVOLUTIONARY PARTY. 
LITERARY LIFE OF LORD BOLINGBROKE. 
THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY ON 
TESTAMENT. 
THOMAS CARLYLE AND HIS REMINISCENCES. 
RusstaN LAND LAWS AND PEASANT PROPRIETORS. 
SiR ANTHONY PANIZZI. 
ENDOWMENTS OF TH& CHURCH IN 1830 AND 1880. 
MINISTERIAL EMBARRASSMENTS, 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE NEW 


BNA Cm Choe 


TYHROAT IRRITATION. 


SORENESS and dryness, tickling and irritation, 
inducing cough and affecting the voice, For these 
symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes, Glycerine, 
in these agreeable confections, being in proximity to 
the glands at the moment they are excited by the act 
of sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in 
boxes, 74d and Is 1}d., labelled “JAMES Epps and 
Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London.” A letter 
received:—‘* Gentlemen,—It may, perhaps, interest 
you to know that, after an extended trial, I have 
found your Glycerine Jujubes of considerable benefit 
(with or without medica] treatment), in almost all 
forws of throat-disease, They soften and clear the 
voice, In no case oan they do any harm.— Yours 
faithfully, GoRDON Houmgs, L.R.C.P.E., Senior Phy- 
sician to the Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary.” 
i. VILLE’S OLDIRISH WHISKY 

is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to Freach Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their Loudon Offices, 
4 Beaxfort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 





ieee: 
MAPPIN AND WEBB'S 
CUTLERY, 


MANSION HOUSE BUIL 
D 
E.C., LONDON, ™ 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PEys 


PARIS, 1879, 


BROWN AND POLSON’; 


CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF 
CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
BLANC-MANGE, &c., &. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISky 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIA 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD SITIO, 
‘“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVoR 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” ’ 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 


MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK, 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS 


Tue Great Remepy 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM, 

The excruciating pain is quickly Telieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine, 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to preveut the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per bor, 


URKEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and C0,, 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Desigus. 


OXFORD ST. 
Ww. 





GOLD MEDAL, 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





, —_— 
FRY’S|-+yryg CARACAS COCOA, 
A choi d C q 
COCOA “A snicot dalicious ad valeanaeilils? 
__| —Standard, 
GUARANTEED PURE. 


| <a 
sede RY’S COCOA EXTRAGr. 

| P. Cc i 
COCOA the qupurhesns ot eoeal, 

| J.8. FRY and SONS. 


LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA 
Established Sixty Years. 
Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandriff; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, and lls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


[B pgen rete highic PILLS.—Changes of 
temperature and weather frequently upset 
persons who are most cautious of their health, and 
most particular in their diets, These corrective, 
purifying, and gentle aperient Pills are the beat 
remedy for all defective actions of the digestive. 
organs ; they augment the appetite, strengthen 7 
stomach, correct biliousuess, and carry off all that 
noxious frum the system. Holloway's Pills are cou 
posed of rare balsams, unmixed with baser t 
and on that account are peculiarly well adapted ir 
the young, delicate, and aged. As this peer! 
medicine has gained fame ia the past, so will it pre- 
serve it in the future, by its renovating and invigorating 
qualities, and its incapacity of doing harm. 


\ OUT, RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 
&e. 

NSTANT RELIEF and RAPID 

CURE. j 

ADE’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 


iv 

4 PILLS, the safest and most effectual Care for 
Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Lamvagy ns 
atica, Pains in the Head, Face, and Limbs. t det 
require neither conflaement nor alteration 0 
and in no case can they prove injurious. 

Prepared ouly by GEORGE EADE, 
Road, London; and sold by all Chemists, 


ls 14d; three in one, 2s 9d. 
aae for EADE'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS 











72 Goswell 
in bottles, 
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NEW BOOKS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


FOR MAY. 


SSIONS OF THE IRISH T.AND BILL :— 

mm By Professor Richey, Q.C. 

(2) By Sir George Campbell, M.P. 
sratius. By Alfred Church. : ; 
ENGLISH AND EASTERN HORSES. By Sir Francis H. Doyle. 
TBE LARK ASCENDING. By George Meredith. : 
HAs OUR VACCINATION DEGENERATED? By Charles Cameron, M.D., MP. 
LITERATURE UNDER THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC. By G.E. W oodberry. 
COMMERCIAL UNION FROM A CANADIAN POINT OF ViEW. By Sir F. Hiucks. 
CoBDEN'S First PAMPHLETS, By the Editor. ' 
pouiTicaL Heaps—Cuers, Kings, &c. (Continued.) By Herbert Spencer, 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


SOCIOLOGY, Based upon Ethnography. By 
Dr. C. LETOURNEAU. Translated by HENRY M. TROLLOPE. Large crown 8vo, 
J0s. Forming a New Volume of * The Library of Contemporary ra 

LPhis day. 


HISTORY of the ZULU WAR, and _ its 


ORIGIN. By Frances E. COLENSO and Lieutenant-Colonel DuRNFORD. 
New and Cheaper Edition. [Next week. 


NOTES on MILITARY LAW. — By Captain 


Povetas JONES, Royal Artillery, PS C., Professor of Military History, Mili- 
tary Admin‘stration and Law, at the Royal Military Collega of Canada, 





Crown 8vo, 4s. [This day. 
NEW NOVELS. 
AMAT. 8 vols. 7 [This day. 


NEW NOVEL BY CAPTAIN HICKMAN. 
FROM POVERTY to WEALTH. By W. 
THEODORE HickMAN. 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS. 


AUNT HEPSY’S FOUNDLING. By Mrs. 
Leity Apams. 3 vols. Second Edition. (Next week. 


“Tt is not often we can give unstinted praise to a feminine novelist. : But Mrs. 
Leith Adams’s story, ‘Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling,’ strikes us as admirable, and 
shews a very unusnal combination of merits. It is poetical, without a touch of 
sentimentality. There is exquisite poetry in the graceful delineation of the 
heroine. There is poetry in the charming descriptions of nature, which are 
reconmended alike by their originality and by their freshness......The novel 
deserves a far longer notice than we can afford to give it.”’—The Times. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C, 
TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION. 

HE UNITED TELEPHONE COMPANY (Limited) 
has entered into an arrangement with the POSTMASTER-GENERAL 
under which the Company will supply TELEPHONIC COMMUNICATION 
throughout the Metropolis, upon what is known as the EXCHANGE SYSTEM, 
under a special licence from the Postmaster-General. The instruments used by 
this Company are those now in general use in all the Exchanges in America ; they 
are also used by upwards of a thousand firms in Liverpool and Manchester, and 
in most of the important towns in the United Kingdom, and have given the 
greatest satisfaction, not only from the distinct manner in which the words of 
the speaker are heard, but also the ease with which his voice can be recognised. 

It mey be mentioned as an instance of one of the many ways in which the 
Telephone may be utilised to save time, labour, and expense, that the Times avails 
itself of this Company’s System to transmit verbally, by the Telephone, the 
speeches of the Members from the House of Commons to Printing House Square. 

The POSTMASTER-GENERAL having entered into an arrangement with the 
above Company, the latter are now prepared to establish exchanges in all the 
principal suburbs so as to afford not only communication between local sub- 
scribers, but also, by connection with their City and West-end Exchanges, with 
subscribers to every other Exchange. 

The following districts are to be included in the above arrangement :—Balham, 
Battersea, Bayswater, Bermondsey, Bow, Brixton, Brompton, Camberwell, Cam- 
den Town, Chelsea, Clapham, Clapton, Dulwich, Hackney, Hampstead, High- 
bury, Highgate, Holloway, Islington, Kennington, Kensington, Kentish Town, 
Kilburn, King's Cross, Lambeth, Limehouse, New Cross, Notting Hill, Peckham, 
Pimlico, Poplar, Rotherhithe, South Kensington, St. John’s Wood, Stoke New- 
ing'on, Stratford, 

By this means, Merchants, Brokers, &ad private individuals, residing in any of 
the above districts, can instantaneously communicate with all parts of the 
Metropolis, and also with any of the Subscribers to the Exchange System. 

The Company are prepared to ran PRIVATE LINES, if desired. 

For Terms and full Particulars, apply at the Head Office of The UNITED 
TELEPHONE COMPANY, LIMITED. 36 COLEMAN STREET, E.C. 


"PRE CITY of LONDON FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


(Limited). 
Orrices—101 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
Capital, £1,900,000, fully subscribed. 
DIRECTORS 
Chairman—Alderman H. E. Knight. 
; Vice-Chairman— Lightly Simpson, Esq. 
Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B. | Robert Morley, Esq. 





Lord Colin Campbell, MP. Alderman G. S. Nottage, 
Hop, Reginald Capel. Edward Leigh Pemberton, Esq., 
Spencer Gore, Esq. MP. 
Xichard Basil Huth, Esq. 
W. H. Maturin, Esq., O.B. 
F General Manager—L. C. Phillips. 

This Company insures almost every description of property in the United 

Kingdom, and in many places abroad. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


8ives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, who have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
epartments. No tedious wasbing-off. Suits all climates, Negatives available 
for years, Full purticulars post free. 
CUARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


W. J. Thompson, Jun., Esq. 
Vincent Biscoe Tritton, Esq, 








CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


The only work giving Contemporaneons Evidence on the Condition of English 
Society in the Fifteenth Century. 


LOCI E LIBRO VERITATUM: Passages 


selected from Gascoigne’s Theological Dictionary, illustrating the Condition 
of Church and State, 1103-1458; with an Introduction by Jas. E. THOROLD 
RoGers, M.P. 4to, cloth, 10s 6d. (Just ready. 


CICERO DE ORATORE. With Introduction 


and Notes by AuGustTus S. WILKINS, M.A., Owens College, Manchester , 
Professor of Latin in the Victoria University. Book II. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The SACRED BOOKS of the EAST. Trans- 


lated by Various Oriental Scholars, and Edited by F. Max MULLER. 


Vol. X. Part I.—The DHAMMAPADA, translated from 
the Pali by F. MAX MULLER. Part I1.—The SU[TA NIPATA, translated 
from the Pali by V. FAUSBULL: being Canonical Books of the Buddhists. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6a, 


Vol. XI.—BUDDHIST SUTTAS. Translated by T. W. 


Ruys Davips. Fart I. containing :— 


. The MAHA-PARINIBBANA SUTTANTA. 

The DHAMMA-KAKKA-PPAVATTANA SUTTA. 
The TEVIGGA SUTTANTA. 

The AKANKHEYYA SUTTA. 

The KETOKHILA SUTTA. 

}. The MAHA-SUDASSANA SUTTA. 

The SABBASAVA SUTTA. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


Cm Con 


uD 


[In a few days. 


SOPHOCLES. Edited, with English Notes 


and Introductions, by Lewis CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in 
the University of St. Andrews. In 2 vols. Vol. If—AJAX, ELECTRA, 
TRACHINIAE, PHILOCTETES, FRAGMENTS, 8vo, price 16s, 

[In a few days. 


A CYCLE of CELESTIAL OBJECTS, 


OBSERVED, REDUCED, and DISCUSSED, by Admiral W. H. F. Sata, 
R.N., K.S.F., D.C.L. Revised, Condensed, and greatly Enlarged, by GEORGE 
F, CHAMBERS, F.R,A.S,, Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, 
8vo, price 21s, (In a few days. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 


Oxford University Press Warehouse, 7 Paternoster Row. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE IV., 


Including his Letters and Opinions, with a View of the Men, Manners, and 
Politics of his Reign. By Percy Firzgeraup, M.A., F.S.A., Author of * The 
Life of Garrick,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 

‘*May be cordially recommended to anybody, if anybody there be, who has not 
yet had enough of George IV., his letters and opinions, and longs for yet another 
‘view of the men, manners, and politics of his reign.’ Besides, it must be re- 
membered that generation follows generation, and that new books treating of old. 
subjects may be better suited than the former works for the new generation of 
readers.”—TIllustrated London News. 

SIX MONTHS in MECCAH. An Account of the Mohammedan 
Pilgrimage to Meccih, recently performed by an Englishman professing 
Mohammedanism. By J. F. Keane (Hajj Mohammed Amin). -1 vol. demy 
8vo, 103 6d. 

“* The book is full of interest...... It is eminently readable.”"—Globe. 


MEN WE MEET in the FIELD; or, the Bullshire Hounds. By A. 
J. Bacor (‘‘ Bagatelle’’). 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
“ Both entertaining and lively,’’— Bell's Life in London. 











TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, for MAY, price One Shilling, 
containing Instalments of the New Serial Stories, SCEPTRE and 
RING, by B. H. Buxton; and STRAWBERRY-LEAVES, by 
RicHarD Dow tina. 


NEW WORK of FICTION by ANNIE THOMAS. 


OUR SET. By Annie Tuomas (Mrs. Penner Cupp), Author of 
“Eyre of Blendon,” &c. 3 vols. 


AMONG the HEATHER: a Highland Story. By A. C. Hertrorp. 
2 vols. [Just ready. 


VISITED on the CHILDREN. By Tueo Girt, Author of “A 
Matter-of-Fact Girl,’ &c. 3 vols. 


WOOING a SWEETBRIAR. A New Novel, by the Author of “A 
Cruel Secret.” 3 vols. 

“* Lolo’ can write smirtly and concoct lifelike dialogue. Her young people 
flirt very much in the way the ordinary youth of the period are accustomed to do,. 
and those who are fond of ‘flirty’ novels will find plenty of amusing reading ia 
her book.” —Daily News. 


MY LADY COQUETTE. By “Rrra,” Author cf “ Like Dian’s. 
Kiss,”’ ‘‘ Countess Daphne,” &e. 3 vols. 
« The story is abundantly sensational.”—Court Circular. 


CLAUDE BEAUCLERC; a Story of Modern Morality. By 
AMBOFILIUS. 3 vols. 

“ We defy the shrewdest prognosticator of plots to have suspected the strange 
and startling dénowement. But reading the story from haad to mouth, we are 
carried through a series of scenes that are generally lively, and often instructive. 
ae In city business the author is evidently at home.”—Times, 


LARRY LOHENGRIN. By WittiAm Westatt, Author of “ Tales 
and Traditions of Saxony,” &c. 3 vols. 
‘Full of fresh and exciting interest.”"—Graphic. 
Now ready, the Second Edition of the new Sporting Novel. 
IN LUCK’S WAY. By Byron Wesser, Author of “Pigskin and 
Willow,” &e. 3 vols. 
“ His personages are real men and women, well and spiritedly drawn, and the 
interest of the tale is capiially sustained from beginuinug to end.’’—Spectator. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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Now ready, in 2 vols., 21s. 


. 

Catharine of Aragon and the 
SOURCES of the ENGLISH REFORMATION. 
Edited, from the French of ALBERT DU Boys, with 
Notes by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of * The 
Heir of Redclyffe,” &e. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


Harry Joscelyn. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT. 3 vols. 
** This book is very clever and entertaining.” —Pall 


g y dn Q y. By Georgiana M. 
By the Author of 


CRAIK. 3 vols. 
“ Ursuia’s Love-Story,” &e. 3 vols. 


Love-K nots. 
Beside the River. By Mrs. 


Macqvuor, Author of * Patty,” &¢c. 3 vols. 


His Little Mother. By the 


AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX.’’ 1 vol., 10s 6d. 


Cheap Edition of Lord Bracken- 


BURY. By Ameria B. Epwanps. 5s, bound and 
illustrated. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Now realy, price 1s; post free, 1s 21. 


BOSWELL AND JOHNSON: 
THEIR COMPANIONS and CONTEMPORARIES. 
By J. F. Water, LL.D. 


Being Vol. III. of CasspuL’s Montuiy SHILLING 
Lisrary. (Also published in cloth, 2s.) 


N.B.—The First Edition of this Work having heen 
exhansted on the day of publication, a + OND 
EDITION has been prepared, which is now ready 


CaSSELL’s MONTHLY SHILLING LIBRARY. 


Vol. I. consists of HISTORY of the FREE TRADE 
MOVEMENT in ENGLAND. By A. Mon- 
GREDIEN. Third Edition, 1s. 


Vol. II. consists of The SCOTTISH COVENANTERS. 
By the Rev. J. Taytor, D.D., F.R.S.E. Second 
Edition, ls. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate 
Hill, London. 


Just published, in large crown 8vo, prica 12s 6d. 
’ 


OETHE’S FAUST. A New 
Translation, chiefly in Blank Verse; with a 


complete Introduction and copious Notes. By JAMES 
Apey Birps, B.A., F.G.S, 

“In not a few passages furnishes 2 more exact and 
faithful rendering than any other that has appeared 
in poetic form.”—Seotsman. 

“Generally forcible, and not unpleasing to the 
ear.” —Daily News. 

“Mr. Birds wisely discards the delusive canon of 
* exact similarity of form,’ as essential in a verse 
translation He is always intent upon realising and 
giving the meaning of the German poet, and has 
studied the poem with the minutest care......The 
introduction is full of interest, and the notes have the 
same merit. The wealth of information (in the 
notes) will have an unusual interest and charm.”’— 
Literary World. 

“Mr. Bird's work is undoubtedly praiseworthy...... 
‘We nowhere find him sinking below a high average 
of excellence. We can, however, recommend the 
work for its excellent notes, They are precisely the 
sort of notes which we want for ‘ Faust.’......We 
cannot praise these notes too highly.”"—Westminster 
Review. 

“The translation is genera'ly excellent, and the 
prison scene is magnificently rendered. The Easter 
Chorus gives that same impression of a weird and 
distant song which constitutes the peculiar charm of 
the original, and tho interpretation of Faust's specu- 
lative speeches clothes with new form and life a part 
of the play, which to the unlearned reader seems 
misty and heavy.”"—Notes and Queries. 

London ; LONGMANS and Co. 


Fifth Thousand, with Map, price 1s; by post, Is 3d. 
RISH DISTRESS and its 
REMEDIES.—The LAND QUESTION: a 
VISIT to DONEGAL and CONNAUGHT in the 
SPRING of 1880. By JAMes H. TuKe, 

“No better guide for the consideration of the 
question of Irish land can be found.”—Daily News. 

**The facts and observations assembled in this 
volume are of peculiar interest at this moment.”"— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

“On any question connected with Irish distress, 
Mr. Tuke possesses singular claims to deferential 
hearing.”—Freeman’s Journal. 

London: W. RipGWAy, 169 Piccadilly. Dublin: 
Hopes, Fracis, and Co, 
yo of CHURCH, WETZLAR.— 

See the BUILDER (41, by post, 434); also of 
Standard Life Office, and Illustrations of the Grange, 
Worcester—A Survival of Pre-Historic Life—Fuil 
Report, Art Union of London — Water-Cok urs— 
Architecture, Royal Academy—Condition of West- 
minster—Richmond Lxhibition—Elec:ris Lighting— 
Mr. Burges—Schinkel Centenary, &c,—46 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen. 








Next week, crown Svo, cloth, with Twelve Coloured Diagram>, 


BALANCE-SHEET OF THE WORLD FoR 
TEN YEARS, 1870-1880. 


By MICHAEL G. MULHALL, F.S.S., 
Author of “ The Progress of the World,” ‘‘ Republics of the River Plate,” &c. 


Extract from Preface. 

“It is certainly as important for us to know every ten years the progress made by nations in the vari 
branches of industry and finance, as to take a census of their population, The task is comparative} ean 
since it reduces itself to a careful comparison of the statistics relative to commerce, agricuiture phen 
facturee, revenue, and public debt, as exposed in the twenty-seven tables on which the present work pe 
structed. The diagrams show ina glance the result of the said tables confined to the nations of Christenan” 
that is, Europe, America, and the Colonies of Great Britain,” om, 


ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


Crown Syo, cloth, 12s 6d. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD, 


In Arts Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, Instruction, Railways, and 
Public Wealth, since the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century, 


** The work, as a whole, seems to us to be remarkably impressive and full of instruction, and probab'y 
illustrates as no other method could the almost incredible progress of the world since the beginning of the 
present century, Weregret that we cannot refer in Getail to some of the curious statistics the author has been 
at the pains to bring together on almost every imaginable item of progress, The work ought to be of practi. 
cal service to various Classes as a book of reference, and of interest to many who have no need of such a 
book .”’—Times. 

“This is in many ways a remarkable book. It gives statistical information in a highly condensed form 
respecting every country of the world whence such information can be obtained. The statements given are 
well arranged and clear. The top’es dealt with include almost every subject of material interest to the 
welfare of mankind It would be difficult, if not impossible, to name another book which gives so much 
information uf the same description in so small a space."—Hvonomist, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
Just published, crown S8vo, strongly bound in cloth boards, 7s 6d. 


A NEW AND MOST USEFUL BOOK OF REFERENCE. 


DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH, 
Ancient and Modern. 
“‘These articles touch on almost every conceivable point of interest to English Churchmen......! Are 


written in a moderate spirit, and contain a vast amount of scattered information which we do not remember 
to have before seen comprised within the limits of a single volume.”—Church Bills, 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 2 Paternoster Buildings. 


CENTENARY OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


Just ready, with Portrait, a New and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. 
By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. 

*,.* This Edition has been prepared expressly to meet the demand for a Popular Life, on 

occasion of the celebration on June 9th of the CENTENARY of GEORGE STEPHENSON’S 


BIRTH. 
Early orders should be given. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Strect. 


THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 





BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


BOXES of BOOKS, containing the Newest Works in all departments of English 
and Foreign Literature, together with Volumes of Music, are regularly despatched to 


Subscribers in the Country. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS VISITING LONDON will find in the 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY the advantage of a FIRST-CLASS 
CLUB. The Reading and Writing-rooms, the Reference Library, the Luncheon and 
Dining-rooms, the Ladies’ Drawing-room, and the Gentlemen’s Smoking-room are 


open daily, from a.m, till 10 p.m. 





PROSPECTUSES, WITH TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
Forwarded, post frec, on application to 
Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited) NEW BOND STREET. 





—— lO ee 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 








Life of Bishop Wilberforce; How I Crossed Africa, by Major Serpa Pinto ; 


Life and Letters of Dr. Whewell; Carlyle’s Reminiscences; Lord Ellenborough’s 
Diary; Miss Bird's Japan; Prince Metternich’s Autobiography; Oliphant’s Land 
? 


of Gilead; A Pilgrimage to Nejd, by Lady Anne Blunt ; Christian Institutions, by 
Dean Stanley; McCarthy's History of Our Own Times ; Dr. Hateh's Bampton 
Lecture; Lord George Paget's Diary; Catharine of Aragon, by Miss Yonge ; 
Gillmore’s Encounters with Wild Beasts; The Cat, by St. George Mivart ; Blacks, 
Boers, and British, by I’. R. Statham; Seven Years in Africa, by Dr. Holub ; 
Virginibus Puerisque, by R. L. Stevenson; Six Months in Meccah, by i a Keane ; 
At Home in Fiji, by C. F. Gordon Cumming; Thornton’s Lives of Foreign 
Secretaries; Lectures on the Old Testament, by Dr. Robertson Smith : The Spirit 
of the Christian Life, by Rev. Stopford Brooke ; ey he Flight of the * Lapwing’ ; 
Personal Life of Dr. Livingstone ; Trollope’s Life of Cicero ; Bagehot’s Biographical 
Studies; Life of Lord Campbell; Hayward’s Eminent Statesmen ; Island Life, by 
Alfred R. Wallace ; Tennyson's Ballads; Knox's Algeria; Markhan's Voyage of 
the *Isbjorn’; Capper’s’ Shores of the Boden See; Trevelyan’s Life of fox; 
The Life of Lord Clyde; In the Ardennes, by Mrs. Macquoid ; Gallenga’s 
South America; Guizot in Private Life; Across Patagonia, by Lady Florence 
Divie; Through the Ranks to a@ Commission; Pollock's Life of Spinoza; 
Burbidge’s Journal in Borneo; Mrs. Sumner’s Holiday in the East; Through 
America, by W. G. Marshall; Temple's India in 1880; Miss Sewell’s Notebook 
ofan Elderly Lady ; Max M iiller’s Selected Essays ; Ruskin’s Letters to the Clergy, and 
Arrows of the Chace; Plays and Playhouses, by Lord W. P. Lennox; Buckland’s 
British Fishes; The Duties of Women, by Miss Cobbe; Miss Williamson’s Divaga- 
tions, by Miss Thackeray; Sunrise, by William Black (1,250 copies) ; Endymion, 
by the Earl of Beaconsfield (3,250 copies); Beside the River, and nearly One 
Thousand other recent Works of acknowledged merit and general interest. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MAY, Now Ready, Postage free. 


Fresh Copies of all the Best Books of the Season—English, French, German, and 
Italian—continue to be added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made with the 
Leading Publishers for an ample supply of the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 


CLASS B SUBSCRIPTION (for Books a few Months after Publication), 
Twenty-Five Volumes at one Time, Five Guineas per Annum, 
And Five Volames for every additional Guinea. 








FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 


The Foreign Department of the Library has always been well supplied with the leading 
French and German Books. The best Italian Works are also in circulation. Revised Lists 
of Books lately added to this Department are now ready, and may be obiained on application. 





THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
_ _Mudie’s Library Messengers call to deliver Books at the Residence of Subscribers 
in Every Part of London and the immediate neighbourhood, on a plan which has given general 
satisfaction for many years. 


Several Thousand Families in London and the Suburbs already subseribe to this Depart- 
ment of the Library, and obtain a constant succession of the Best New Books on or soon 
after the day of publication. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


The SURPLUS COPIES are now on Sale of 


‘ENDYMION, by the Earl of BEACONSFIELD. 
3 vols. 583.—MceCARTHY’S ‘HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES,’ 4 vols. 
24s—MISS BIRD'S ‘TRAVELS IN JAPAN, 2 vols. 13s—WJUTE WINGS, 
by WILLIAM BLACK, 3 vole. 5s — MARY MARSTON, by GEORGE 
MacDONALD, 3 vols. 6s. 

AND MORE THAN ONE THOUSAND OTHER POPULAR BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for MAY. Now Ready, Postage free. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD STREET and MUSEUM STREET. 


CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


'MY OLD 





RECENT POETRY. 


Printed on hand-made paper, cloth, bevelled boards, 

gilt top, price 7s 6d. 

SEVENTY SONNETS of CAMOENS. 
Portuguese Text and Translation, with Original 
Poems, By J. J. AUBERTIN, Translator of ** The 
Lusiads.” Dedicated to Captain Richard F. 


Burton. 
Me Mr. Aubertin follows his author’s arrangement of 
his rhymes with great exactness...... He has added 


some original poems to his translations. They all 
have the merit of careful workmanship and a 
thoughtful spirit......A word of praise is due to the 
dainty way in which this boo! is got up, and to the 
author's practice of printing the original opposite his 
translation.” —St. James's Gazette, 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The GEORGICS of VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by JAMES RHOADES, 
Author of ‘* Timoleon,” &. 

“This is a book which we have read—or rather 
studied, for it deserves and repays study—with 
pleasure and satisfaction. The translation is 
accurate, and in close keeping both with the spirit 
and the language of the original; and the verse is 
flowing, melodious, and markedly free from the 
painful constraint and dislocation of English idioms 
which so often spoil a would-be literal rendering.”— 
Spectator. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 


AMARANTH and ASPHODEL: Songs 
from the Greek Anthology. By ALFRED J. 
Burt er, Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

1. SONGS of the LOVE of WOMEN. 
2. SONGS of the LOVE of NATURE. 
3. SONGS of DEATH. 
4. SONGS of HEREAFTER. 
“ This little volume is so good as to make it a real 
task to select specimens."—Academy. 


Small crown S8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


BEOWULF: an Old English Poem. 


Travslated into Modern Rhymes, by Lieutenaut- 
Colonel H. W. LuMSDEN, late Royal Artillery. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
The CROWNED HIPPOLYTUS. 
Translated from Euripides; with New Poems. 
By A. Mary F. Rogtnson, Author of ‘*‘ A Handful 
of Honeysuckle,” &e. 


Large post 8vo, parchment antiqua, price 63. 


MARY MAGDALENE: a Poem. By 
Mrs. RICHARD GREENOUGH. 

“Mrs. Greenough has dealt with a difficult subject 
well, and has given us some poetry of a high order.” 
—St. James’s Gazette. 

“ Full of tender pathos...... It is a succession of word. 
pictures of rare grace and beauty."—Scotsman, 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE: a Drama. 


“4 powerful aud highly-coloured picture of scenes 
for which no colour can be too vivid and no passion 
too intense.’’—Manchester Examiner, 

‘* There are also some perfect pieces of versification, 
with which—save in Tennyson and Swinburne—the 
blank verse of our day is scarcely acquainted,’’— 
Glasgow Herald. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


ANNE BOLEYN: a Tragedy, in Five 
Acts. By the Author of “‘ Palace and Prison,” 
“ Ginevra,”’ &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

ETHELSTONE, EVELINE, and 
OTHER POEMS; or, Legends of the Castle and 
Tales of the Village. By Mrs. Horace DoBe.t, 
Author of ‘‘ Versus a Woman pro Women,” “A 
Man’s Thoughts about Men,” &e. 

**Graceful narratives .....spirited appeals...... 
thoughtful reflection...... the evidence of a refined and 
varied mental life. The tale of Ethelstone is well 
told...... the verses abound in facile melody.”— 
Academy. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

CC LESTIA: the Manual of St. 
Augustine. The Latin Text side by side with an 
English Interpretation, in Thirty-six Odes, with 
Notes, and a Plea for the Study of Mystical 
Thevlogy. By James SkInneER, M.A. 


Crown 8v0, cloth, 63. 
SONGS of STUDY. By William 


Witxins, B.A., Scholar, Trinity College, Dublin. 
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SPARKLING NATURAL TABLE WATER, 
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“Wilhelm’s Quelle.—7%e Pearl of Table Waters.” | 
—Morninc Post, 
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“Wilhelm’s Quelle.— natural restorer of the essential 
Saline constituents of the Blood.”—LAncert. : 
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“Wilhelm’s Quelle.— Pure, bright, sparkling, and vey 
pleasant.”—MEeEpIcAL TIMEs. . ( 
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WILHELM’S QUELLE, if taken constantly as a substitute 


for ordinary drinking-water, will greatly assist in main- lat 
taining all the organs of the human body in a healthy 7 be 
condition, and in preventing many disorders, such as | . 
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LIMITED, 
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